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GOETHE AND THE PROMETHEUS 
LEGEND. 


WHILE Goethe was yet working at his “ Werther,” and his “ Gotz 
von Berlichingen,” three mighty figures seized hold of his imagina- 
tion—Faust, Prometheus, and the Wandering Jew. All three were 
in time to give him shape wherein to form out the great unfought 
battles that lay dormant in his poet’s soul; each of the three 
seemed to call out in some subtle fashion to some part of his own 
being, the restless, critical seeker, the proud, imperious creator, the 
sceptical erring spirit. As the nature and outlook of the poet 
altered, so did these figures alter too, and now and then one or 
other of them vanishes altogether for a time, to appear anon in a 
new guise. They all coalesced in “Faust.” The second part of 
Faust, least read and most misunderstood masterpiece of literature, 
is as an ocean sea, fed a. these three mighty rivers, not to be 
grasped save through “a 

The idea of the indering Jew was the least persistent of the 
three. Its last indepéndent flicker of life was during the Italian 
journey, when Goethe Stood in sight of Rome; but the Christ was 
bound in such surroundings to drive all but Himself out of so 
susceptible an imagination. The Wandering Jew, seeking vainly 
through continents and centuries for the rest and peace that would 
not come, became transmuted into the later Faust, seeking after 
elusive happiness. The redemption of Faust, so intimately con- 
nected with the central Christian idea of self-sacrifice, is probably 
the finished product of which the redemption of the Wandering 
Jew after long, weary journeyings had been the first “ ébauche.” 
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Prometheus, on the contrary, lived on in Goethe’s mind con- 
currently with Faust till the very end. The theme appealed to 
him because he divined in it possibilities of psychological contrasts 
such as he always sought. The key to much that is otherwise 
inscrutable in Goethe is to be found in the duel, mental, moral, and 
spiritual, between Tasso and Antonio in his “ Torquato Tasso” ; 
there was room for just such another duel between Prometheus and 
Epimetheus. It was never worked out to a full conclusion, but it 
gave us three fragments, “Prometheus” (1773), “Die Befreiung 
des Prometheus” (1795), and “Pandora” (1808), remarkable in 
themselves, but chiefly for the light they shed on the evolution of 
Goethe’s artistic and philosophical temper. They extend over 
practically the whole period of his literary activity. 

The first of these Prometheus fragments dates from the years of 
Goethe’s wonderful youth, when he felt himself possessed of a 
strength of creative energy unfivalled and unconquerable. He dealt 
in stupendous forces ; he thought in stupendous ideas. The highest 
and greatest things of the world seemed to him to be mere slaves 
of his genius. Was he not their master, to fashion out of them 
what his fancy ordered? Was he not there as a very Prometheus, 
creating sons of men out of his own unaided strength—and gave 
them love of his love, spirit of his spirit, life of his life? 


“Sieh nieder, Zeus 

Auf meine Welt—sie lebt! 

Ich habe sie geformt nach meinem Bilde, 

Ein Geschlecht das mir gleich sei, 

Zu leiden, weinen, zu geniessen und zu freuen sich 
Und Dein nicht zu achten 

Wie ich!” 


So might well exclaim the young Goethe, with all the mag- 
nificent pride of newly awakened intellect. It is no wonder, then, 
to find in this first essay on the Prometheus theme the most un- 
bending and hardened expression of Spinoza’s creed that exists in 
the world’s literature. And yet it is not unalloyed Spinoza; it has 
changed from its first form of naive, universal belief, and touches 
in its deeper depths the confines of the Critik of Reason of Im- 
manuel Kant. 

All men who have sought after truth in art and science, and 
who have found it there, have some time been seized with the 
intoxicating enthusiasm of that moment when on the canopy of our 
experience we find it graven in letters of fire: “God and Nature 
are one. Man and God are one. Thou and I are one. All the 
things that have been, that are now, that will be are breath of the 
one breath, spirit of the one spirit, God of the one God.” 
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That is the keynote of this first “Prometheus” fragment; it 
conveys a message, all unconsciously, a message of personal pan- 
theistic deification: “I am as a God, creator of men, maker of life. 
Does the shadow of death warn us of some mysterious eternal fate 
and damp our pride with its premonitions of disaster? Nay, says 
Prometheus, for we are all eternal, we are all God. I am eternal, 
for I am.” Something of this Spinozistic wildness remained in 
Goethe to the end, and it is important to understand it. It is a 
form of philosophy cast in a heroic mould. God appears in every 
man for a space of time that is called life. When a man dies he 
merges into the Godhead once more, whither his profounder 
instincts always called him. This delicious forgetfulness, this sink- 
ing into a state of blissful indifference to the material cares of 
existence that is part of the experience of love, is also a merging 
into the Godhead. Love is a reflection of death: love and death 
are the supreme forces of the world, for they are the points of 
contact between eternity and man. 


It is matter for regret that Goethe did not finish this poem 
that sums up in such splendid manner the faith and pride of his 
youth. Other plans drove the theme into the background, and 
when it once more surged up in the poet’s line of vision, to take 
up the work where it had fallen had become impossible. Prome- 
theus had acquired a new meaning for Goethe by this time. 


Over twenty years had passed ; for we gather from a letter to 
Schiller that it was in 1795 that Goethe set to work on a “ Redemp- 
tion of Prometheus.” Unfortunately, only twenty lines of this 
attempt have survived, and they give no definite indication of the 
lines upon which the work was to proceed. 


This much, at all events, is clear: Prometheus is to be re- 
deemed. The shattered Titan nailed to the Caucasus is to be 
freed. The Greek legend speaks in this connection of one of the 
achievements of Hercules, and of the sacrifice of Chiro. One might 
speculate as to the chances there were of Goethe adopting that 
version, or creating a new version of his own, a redemption of 
Prometheus by an outpouring of humility in his own soul. Per- 
haps the latter alternative is the more probable, but such specula- 
tion is hardly profitable. This, too, is clear—the change in the 
spirit in which the legend was approached. Contrasts were no 
longer the essential things for Goethe, but rather their compromise. 
After all, the creator of life, the fashioner of men, had in the end 
to bend to those Powers that had lent him the strength that made 
his creative energy productive. To what Powers? it will be asked. 
The Greek would answer “The Gods,” the Christian “God Al- 
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mighty,” the modern man “ Nature "—and all of them but alter a 
name, without saying anything that is very new. 


So much for the second stage. The third is the most signifi- 
cant of all. It was simultaneous with the appearance of the first 
part of “ Faust,” when the great evolution of Goethe’s mind was 
approaching completion. 


The struggle between Gods and Titans had resolved itself into 
a struggle between the dual forces in human nature. Defiance of 
God is at bottom defiance of ourselves, of the very essence of our 
thought and being. The contrasts that fascinate Goethe now are 
no longer those between Nature and its Creator, but lie deep in 
the bosom of humanity herself, who has not yet learned the secret 
of taming her own forces. 


This third Prometheus fragment, “ Pandora,” lies before us as 
the beginnings of some mighty edifice that hides the tomb of its 
architect, the only one to whom the secret of its completion was 
known. The old legend is there, and has become richer and 
fuller; it has broadened out into an epic of the human race. 


Humanity is divided, sharply, decisively, into two groups. In 


the one camp are the lovers of action and labour, the men whose 
pride is in the work of their arms and the strength of their bodies, 
tollowers of Prometheus, bréthers of the young Siegfried of the 
Wagnerian world, barbarians all, lustful and strong, bursting with 
life and youth and love. In the other camp are the disciples of 
Epimetheus, softer and gentler in speech, with dreamy eyes that 
see visions of a vaster universe, teeming with the children of their 
fancy, their ears filled with the music of poetry and truth; yet they 
halt, hesitate, stumble in the swift, roaring torrent of everyday 
practical life. 

It is the same contrast that was worked out in “ Torquato Tasso,” 
but it is no longer individual, but universal; it is translated on to a 
vaster stage, the stage of the race. 


But this maturer Goethe had learned the greatness of com- 
promise. These contrasts, sharply true as they are, lead only to 
chaos. The worker and the thinker are only half-types, incomplete, 
helpless. The followers of Prometheus and the disciples of 
Epimetheus cannot achieve definite, lasting results so long as they 
stand there, and do, and think—in tragic lack of understanding and 
sympathy. It is then that Pandora, the wife of Epimetheus, 
comes down from Olympus, and brings with her the good gifts of 
peace, the mysterious force of harmony that can alone reunite the 
children of men, and weld them into one great eternal whole. 
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Swift spirits of truth, of beauty, of knowledge, bring worker 
and thinker together, and make of them true creators who have not 
only the strength to beget, but the understanding to use the crea- 
tures of their will. These new men stand invincible before elements 
and events: they have attained in very truth to that superb eminence 
that Prometheus had rashly boasted of. The moment when 
Phileros, the son of Prometheus, and Epimelia, the daughter of 
Epimetheus, clasp each other breast to breast, marks the break of 
dawn of a new day—the day of civilisation. 


Its achievements are no longer stupendous, shattering mani- 
festations of sheer physical strength, nor soaring flights of mere 
imaginative fancy; they rest on a full harmony of all the forces of 
mankind—neither of the spirit alone, nor of the flesh alone, but chil- 
dren of spirit and flesh. 


Although Goethe sketched the whole plan of Pandora, he only 
actually worked out a small part of it. Yet, short though it is, the 
fragment stands as one of the most splendid of his creations. Ina 
manner, the second part of Faust represents its full fruition. Pan- 
dora threw her treasures into the lap of Faust, and this later Faust, 
redeemed, forgiven, is the perfect type of man, into whom both 
Prometheus and Epimetheus have grown. 


Between the first fragment and the third there lies a vast 
abyss, the spiritual development of a genius. The old classical 
legend, symbol as it had been of naive conflicts between gods and 
men, has become a modern symbol, that embodies an actual battle 
of living forces. 


Goethe, as all genius, was in advance of his time. But he has, 
in the whole range of his thought, given us nothing more truly 
modern than this glimpse of the final solution of all the contrasts of 
life—the harnessing together of Prometheus and Epimetheus to 
pull the chariot of humanity. In the evolution of this Prometheus 
legend in his hands he has outlined an epic of the evolution of the 
race of man. 


H. J. DARNTON-FRASER. 








FEBRUARY. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


THE eyes of Europe are turned on Vienna, with its conflict of 
policies and men, struggles between old pacifism and young 
imperialism, hasty armaments and mysterious refusals to reduce or 
explain them. 

To penetrate the veil that hides the purposes of these move- 
ments is difficult; to hazard the guess that there may be war 
requires no great amount of political acumen. It becomes, there- 
fore, a matter of interest to discover what the real value of the 
Austrian army would be, were Archduke Franz Ferdinand to 
succeed in persuading the aged Emperor to unleash the dogs of 
war. 

The Army of the Dual Monarchy is, to tell the truth bluntly 
at the outset, an extraordinary mixture. In some respects it need 
not fear comparison with the best troops in Europe; in other 
respects it is indescribably bad. Some of the regiments, more 
especially in the central and southern Army Corps, are poor as 
regards training, morade and discipline, while others again are not 
surpassed by the crack corps of any other great European army. 
There is even an astonishing diversity in the methods of training, 
which in some parts are still very old-fashioned, while in others they 
have been completely modernised. 

Perhaps what strikes the foreign observer most forcibly is 
the admirable feeling existing between officers and men. This 
general spirit of camaraderie cannot be sufficiently commended, and 
is in striking contrast to the sharp lines of division that freeze off 
confidence between the various ranks in the German army. The 
reason seems to be a double one: in the first place the average 
Austrian recruit is in natural intelligence greatly superior to the 
average German recruit ; he is smarter, brighter, more independent. 
In the second place, the average Austrian regimental officer is, as 
a man and as a soldier, greatly superior to his German colleague. 
He does not treat his men like numbered units, but generally takes 
the trouble to know them individually, especially the non-coms., 
whom he consults to a large extent. This personal knowledge is 
of invaluable service in the field, enabling the officer to derive the 
best possible use from each individual. Moreover it develops in 
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the men a sense of loyalty to their immediate chiefs, and develops 
their qualities of self-reliance and initiative. 


This system has been brought to its highest pass in the 
famous “Kaiser Jager” regiments; they are the éif/e of the 
Austrian infantry, and for mountain warfare, scouting, and skir- 
mishing, no better trained and more efficient troops could be found 
anywhere. Their dull grey uniform is extremely difficult to locate 
even at short distances in the rocks of the Southern Tyrol or the 
Balkans ; it is a very easy-fitting uniform, for use rather than effect, 
and a great latitude is allowed to the men in the way of footgear 
and puttees. They always carry the rifle slung across the back 
when marching, and have an alpenstock. To see these troops on 
dificult ground in the roughest weather is a revelation of the 
powers of human skill and endurance. The achievements of the 
machine-gun detachments are particularly fine; the sections move 
with extraordinary rapidity over ground which a hardened climber 
would consider almost impassable, and the positions are chosen 
with remarkable skill and boldness. The Mountain Artillery, on 
which in a campaign against the Balkans the Austrians would have 
to rely to a great extent, performs its work smartly when once it 
gets into position; the guns are smartly handled, but the best 
service is not got out of the mules, with which the men do not 
seem to have familiarised themselves. As regards Field Artillery, 
the material varies greatly. The gun itself is serviceable enough, 
though probably not quite up to our own 18-pounder, and certainly 
not as accurate or rapid as the latest French gun; moreover I am 
told it wears very quickly. The horses are excellent and well 
cared for. But the harness waggons and secondary equipment 
generally are in many batteries of a very shoddy description. 


Perhaps the greatest weakness of the Austrian army is the 
inadequacy of its commissariat and transport department. It has 
improved of late, and two years ago special manceuvres were held 
with a view to remedying these defects, but the contrast with 
Germany, for instance, is painful. This point is of special interest 
in view of the fact that the Turkish military collapse is largely 
ascribed to a similar fault. 


The Cavalry are well mounted and horsemanship infinitely 
better than in the German army; the men in nearly all corps 
march well, the characteristic long and slow step makes for a very 
swift pace; another point that deserves mention is the proficiency 
of the Austrian military engineers, especially as regards field 
entrenchments. The methods in Cavalry work are antiquated ; the 
old shock tactics are still followed, and there is general failure to 
grasp the proper use of cavalry in modern warfare. 
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This brings one to the general topic of modern versus 
ancient methods in the Austrian army. It is a burning question; 
a very large number of officers, including practically all the junior 
officers in the army are keenly alive to the changes that have 
come over warfare since 1866, and the consequent necessity for 
new formations. But, with one exception, the higher commands 
are held by men who look upon all such theories as tantamount to 
high treason. It is by no means the first time in its history that 
the Austrian army has been lamed by senile imbecility in high 
quarters. The consequences are deplorable ; officers who want to 
get on are forced to hide their opinions and train on the old lines 
for the sake of promotion. There are many others, however, who 
place national above personal service, and endeavour to breathe a 
modern spirit into their work. Here in great part lies the secret 
of that curious unevenness in quality between different corps and 
different regiments. 


Partly, too, the secret lies in racial differences. Italian, Ger- 
man, Magyar, Czech, Serb, Polish, Wallachian contingents make up 
this huge army. Cohesion is impossible. But there is a graver 
danger here; there is not one potential enemy of Austria to-day, 
whether it be Russia, or Italy, or the Allied Balkan States, that 


would not comimand the sympathy and active support of some 
section of this enormous polyglot host. 


That is why it is difficult to indulge in prophecies as to the 
success that awaits Austria in her next war. Besides, there is 
another defect—a something that is lacking to make it a really 
great army. It is not exactly confidence; they are confident 
enough and to spare. But there is a lack of that spirit that makes 
a Britisher, a Frenchman, or a Bulgar believe that he is the equal of 
at least three of any other nation. In some respects this is a 
dangerous sentiment, tending to make for slackness in time of 
peace. But in time of war it is invaluable for stiffening a force 
and inspiring a commander to bold and resolute action. There 
is not enough of it in the Austrian army. The curious thing is 
that it permeates strongly the Austrian navy ; it is just that spirit 
that, joined to iron discipline and tremendous keénness, has made 
the Austrian navy, small as it is, ship for ship, perhaps the most 
efficient of modern times. It was brought there by Tegetthof. 
The Austrian army badly needs a Tegetthof. 


Oo. FG 





COMMERCE AND PARTY POLITICS. 


ABOUT a quarter of a century ago an election took place at a 
certain borough, and the usual interchange of political views took 
place—some of it unfortunately rather of the Eatanswill charac- 
ter. But, in addition to the political and personal diatribes, the 
Conservative organ stated, dogmatically and repeatedly, that our 
trade was always better when the Tories were in power. This 
assertion had, no doubt, a considerable effect on many weak-kneed 
voters, and the Liberals were perturbed. Of course, the organ on 
the Liberal side rebutted the soft impeachment, but the real ques- 
tion was one of proof. In such a case it is well to remember the 
Ciceronian dogma, O! Magna vis veritatis, etc. Which, being 
freely translated, may be rendered thus: 

Great is the might of Truth against whom may be ar- 
rayed the intelligence, cunning, and ingenuity of men. Yea! 
the well-laid plots of the whole world, yet she will with ease 
defend herself. 

The Liberal Candidate and the Liberal Editor were both men 
of great intelligence and wide experience, yet they failed to get at 
the truth in this dispute. A statistician was called in, and he 
demonstrated, from the Board of Trade returns of imports and 
exports, that a certain number of years, during the previous quarter 
of a century, had been characterised by the words prosperous, de- 
pressed, and intermediate; that, during the time the two parties 
had divided the period in power almost equally, and that the years 
of “boom” in trade were also equally divided between them. It 
followed, therefore, as a logical sequence, that neither party could 
claim the right to say—We did it. Therefore, the controversy on 
the question ceased for the nonce. There is a great boom in 
trade going on at present, and some Liberals seem to think it is 
all due to the party in power. The fact is that “booms” and 
“crises” in the commerce of the whole world has been the experi- 
ence of centuries. Over a hundred years ago the great astronomer, 
Sir William Herschel, suggested that these changes might be due 
to the prevalence, or otherwise, of sun spots. About the same 
time another famous man—Adam Smith—engendered the idea of 
Free Trade, which was subsequently enforced by Cobden and 
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Bright—two Liberals; but, actually, proposed and carried through 
Parliament by a Conservative—Sir Robert Peel At the present 
day there are free traders in both camps. Doubtless, trade, indus- 
tries, commerce, have been liberated in our land by the policy of 
Free Trade, and have been extended thereby. But it must be 
remembered that the Cycle of Trade sweeps over the whole world, 
and the traders therein are both Liberals and Conservatives— 
mostly the latter. 

Someone has described man as a bartering animal. No 
matter what policy is adopted or what party is in power, he will 
exchange goods with his fellow-man. However, for the edification 
of all and sundry, it might be well at this juncture to pursue the 
inquiry indicated above a little further—say for half a century. 

In doing so we must have some clear basis on which to act. 
For example, it might be that of the imports and exports again; 
or, the shipping (tonnage) which carried those goods; or we might 
take one of the published index numbers—The Economist's, that 
of the Board of Trade, or Mr. Sauerbeck’s. Perhaps, the most 
understandable and approximate—for all of them are only approxi- 
mate in their results—is that of the tabulation of unemployment of 
the members of our English Trade Unions. It is published as a 
Parliamentary Blue Book (Cd. 4954), and is accessible to all per- 
sons for a few shillings. There are tables for different trades 
going back to various periods. The principal one is a summary of 
all the others, starting from, and including, the year 1860. There- 
fore, for our purpose let it be selected now. It is not an account 
of all the working people of these islands, but only those who are 
registered as belonging to the various Trade Unions. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fair index of the state of the labour market. If the 
percentage is low it shows that there is plenty of work to be had, 
and that the country generally is prosperous. If the percentage 
is high it is a case of vice versé. In the fifty-three years which 
have elapsed, the highest percentage of unemployment was 10.7 in 
the year 1879, and we know that was a time of deep depression, 
although, at the end of it, signs of trade revival took place. On 
the other hand, the lowest percentage of unemployment recorded 
was 0.95 (less than one per cent.) in the year 1872. It was a time 
of unprecedented prosperity in Great Britain. The Germans and 
the French had just been tearing themselves to pieces, and, as a 
matter of course, their industries and trade and commerce were 
torn to fritters as well. But John Bull benefited thereby, because 
the world’s trade must be carried on, no matter how the nations 
may rage, or the people imagine vain things. In this long column 
of years the average of the unemployment is exactly 4.5 per cent. 
If we double that number we get an average maximum of 9 per 
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cent. If we divide that figure into three parts we get at a fair 
computation of what is.a prosperous period of trade, viz, 3 and 
under ; 6 (two threes) and under, for a medium time; and 6 and 
upwards to represent the periods of commercial depression. It 
seems a fair assessment to make, and the result is fairly satisfac- 
tory. During the past half-century and over, the Conservatives 
and Liberals have been in power for almost the same periods of 
time. Without tabulating a great mass of statistics, and thus 
offend the eye of the patient reader, it will be well simply to state 
the result under the various headings of Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, with sub-divisions, as “prosperous,” “medium,” and “de- 
pressed” years, founded on the return of unemployment, which is 
quoted above. 
The two great Political Parties were in office as follows: 
Liberals: 

5860 to 1866 ... ... ... «0. .. 7 years 

a eo ce 

a a ee ae 

1886 (Feb. to si Ta. «i w 9 ee 

ee eer 

Pe dla tae See ce oe FH 


Total ... ... .. ... 26) years 


Conservatives : 
1866 to 1868 ... ... se eee oe 25 years 
0 ee ee ee 
Ee ee a a 
| i ea oa a ae 
er | lar 


eer 

The coalitions of the fifties and the eighties of the last century 
are not given separately as it would not help, or interfere, with the 
argument. 

The result of the search for the prize for the best trade pro- 
ducer, as a political administrator, is as follows, for the period 1860 
to 1912. 

Liberals. Conservatives. 
Prosperous years... «.. «+. II 
Re ws th ye. ven oot II 


Depressed Laat nad. bee? Wee 


27 
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The Liberals have it, but why? Because, in the half century, 
five Trade Cycles of a decade each occurred, and three of them 
happened to be enjoyed by a Liberal Cabinet. For example, if 
we take the period of 1869 to 1912, or 44 years, the result is as 
follows : 

Liberals. Conservatives. 
Prosperous years... ... «.. 7 7 
0 ee II 
Depressed se es 5 


21 23 

Here the “boom” years are the same, but the extremely de- 
pressed ones are less under the Conservatives. Certainly, the 
latter had two years longer to reign over us, but the whole calcula- 
tion is only an approximation—though a close one. It happens 
that at both ends the Liberals were in power. To cut off any 
more years for them the discrepancy would be increased; and to 
cut off two Conservative years in any other part of the scale would 
be an arbitrary proceeding which would render the process futile. 

It will be remembered that the character of the years (prosper- 
ous, etc.), is founded on the unemployment returns purely. If the 
basis had been that of the imports and exports, or a section of 
them, the result would probably be very much the same as was 
proved by the similar process alluded to in the beginning of this 
article. The fact is that a party in power, evanescent as it might 
be, has a very small influence in the career of a commercial cycle, 
which is world-wide in its course. An alteration of policy, such 
as the introduction of the so-called Tariff Reform scheme, would 
be another matter. There is a certain amount of capital which 
trading, industrial, and commercial people have in hand to devote 
to these objects. They may restrict thé outflow of that capital 
at will; but, for the moment, they-Cannot expand it. Hence, if 
we levy a tax of ten per cent. on-4all imports, it means, for England, 
that 68 millions sterling hav n withdrawn from enterprise and 
productive sources to be dévoted to a non-productive element, such 
as a Government administration. It means more, for, as exports 
pay for imports, the former would be restricted in the same degree. 
Of course, it is argued that such taxation would be met by reduction 
of other duties. That all depends if the pledge be carried out and 
upon what old taxes the incidence would rest. 

There are other aspects of this question worthy of a little 
attention. The/Working capital of trade is like water. It will 
find its own level. If the people of one country pass their time 
in killing the folk of another nation, they cannot carry on the whole 
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of their normal business. It is restricted, and the people of distant 
lands, perhaps, with whom they have traded, must be supplied by 
someone or other. So it was with us, as successful traders, owing 
to the Franco-German struggle in the eighteen-seventies. Con- 
versely, the Boer War had an evil effect on our trade, and the pros- 
perous years of the cycle, in which is occurred, were curtailed. 
This is very obvious from the fact that our export of capital to 
our colonies, etc., was very much restricted at that period of our 
commercial history. The editor of The Statist made this remark- 
able statement to the Royal Statistical Society a few years ago: 
He said that we had invested about 3,000 millions in Colonial, 
Indian and foreign securities, such as railways and other enter- 
prises. Moreover, that in seven years, ending in 1890, these in- 
vestments had reached the enormous sum of 400 millions per 
annum. But, that, in seven years, ended in 1904, they had fallen 
to 110 millions per annum; again to be raised to 400 millions in 
the later years, ending in 1909. What is the inference to be 
derived from these figures? Simply, the ruinous effect of war 
upon the particular nationalities engaged in it. For example, and 
referring again to the test of unemployment in our country, we find 
this result in consequence of the Franco-German war :— 


In 1870 ... ... ... 3.75 per cent. 

a 
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Here we have five prosperous years, according to our scale. 

No doubt the boom year of the cycle was due about 1870 or 1871; 
but it is very unusual for it to last over three years. Moreover, 
other two years are close upon the standard adopted of three per 
cent. and under. Let us compare this with our own latest big war- 
time—that in South Africa. Brisk trade had set in earlier in the 
cycle, namely, in 1898, when the unemployment, for all trades 
making returns, had fallen to 2.95—just under the standard figure. 
In 1899—when the war broke out—it was 2.05, and, in 1900, 2.45. 
But in the next year it rose to 3.35, and continued to rise till, in 
1904, it was 6.4 percent. In 1905 it fell to 5.25, and in 1906, to 3.7 per 
cent. Here we have an apparently prosperous time for three years, 
but stimulated in two of them by the feverish and unprofitable 
supplies sent from home. At the same time there was a shrinking 
of our capital investments abroad of about 300 millions per annum. 
Some people fancy that this is a blessing in disguise. _If so, it is 
the same sort of blessing that is abhorred by other countries. 
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Professor Arndt estimated that Germany has invested about 
2,000 millions sterling in her colonies and foreign countries. France 
has done as much probably, and even little Holland has followed 
suit, especially in Java. The Prime Minister, at the Colonial Club, 
in May, 1911, said that the export of capital could only be injuri- 
ous when fields for it at home were left unexploited, and there was 
no evidence of that kind. Sir Edgar Speyer, at the same meeting, 
said he estimated our investments abroad, during the present 
generation, amounted to about 3,500 millions, and that more than 
half of it had gone for the development of our own dominions over 
the sea. These vast sums are confirmed, in their extent, by the 
Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners, in which the 
amount of income derived from such sources, and assessed to 
income tax, is given. 

Reverting to the percentage tables in the blue book, the return 
for unemployment, for all trades making returns, does not (as 
already stated) go further back than the year 1860. But other 
individual trades are given separately. The earliest of these is 
that of the engineering, ship-building, and metal trades; which 
goes back to the year 1854. On referring to the scale under that 
heading, we get the same sort of lesson, regarding the results of 
the Crimean, and American wars, as in that which was taught us 
by the Franco-German and Boer wars. Perhaps, not so striking, 
owing to the shifting of the basis of the unemployment scale; yet 
the moral is very similar. 


The summary of the whole matter seems to be: First, that if 
the fiscal policy is not disturbed and peace be preserved, it matters 
not what political party is in power, so far as the customary opera- 
tion of the great Cycle of Trade is concerned, in the United King- 
dom. Secondly, if war breaks out, the contestants alone suffer, 
but their neighbouring, or reciprocally trading nations benefit 
thereby. Thirdly, the commercial movement of business is a 
world-wide one, which is only affected by universal causes. That 
subject has been already dealt with in another contribution pub- 
lished in the Westminster Review, in the January number of this 


year (1913). 


W. TURNER. 





A NEW SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
TEUTONIC CONSCIENCE. 


IN the expectation that drawing them into open consciousness could 
not but benefit the cause of mutual understanding, attention was 
called in a previous number of this Review to the differences there 
are between English and German ways of living and thinking. 
Knowledge of such a kind, being similar to that which any one of 
age and reflection has of the instincts of a less experienced person, 
is very practical and useful, and should produce the best fruit. It 
would ill become so philosophical and generous a nation as the 
English to wax angry over the misfortune that her neighbour’s 
opinions were not the same as her own. That would be copying 
the example of the medizval medicine men who took the stick for 
the lunatics, or like the poor wives who still fall into a fury when 
their babies are naughty. Such knowledge is wisdom, which the 
Bible identifies with the creative principle, sweetly and strongly 
disposing all things. The fuller it is, the more must it drive strife, 
the merely destructive principle, before it. Because we have a 
regard for the imperfect mental condition of the young, we are 
careful not to do their understanding injustice by offering it so 
awful a thing as the raw truth, How much more then shall we, 
the elder and more responsible nation, when we have gained in- 
sight, seek by tender treatment to gain the confidence, and at the 
same time the better, of our neighbour, that mighty polity, whose 
mind and body have not developed harmoniously like ours, nor are 
in so stable a relation, by trimming our actions to her psychical 
immaturity. Sometimes, in school tales beloved of boys, a “ bar- 
out” happens, the scholars become conscious for a short time of 
the value of organisation, and find it fun to reduce the routine to 
ruin. Now, the school is Europe; the old nations are the faculty, 
and Germany is the rebellious public. Good lessons of experience 
were being taught, but, alas! Hegel and Clausewitz and other ring- 
leaders have persuaded their fellows of the organisation trick, 
through which they have since been enabled to set the whole earth 
at naught. As one enters Germany, one looks out of the carriage 
window hoping to see an omen for one’s stay. There it is, a 
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picture of mute duty; the Landwehrmann, near the level crossing, 
at attention, with shouldered pole, an apparition of blood and iron 
gazing through the glass as the train runs by. Impressions brought 
by later experience all agree with this, the first and unforgetable ; 
and prove it to have arisen not from preconception but from 
reality. The imperial Mxe/ze, in its hundred forms, is not only the 
main visible yoke over Leipzig, and Weimar, Nuernberg, and Ber- 
lin; were it merely this it would not be so sweet and light; it is 
rather the outward sign of an inward grace, which preserves the 
German soul from the materialism it dreads, but is temperamentally 
too weak to withstand. The unending organisation of Germany, 
the public acceptance of it, and the universal joy in it, incessantly 
solicits the attention, if one has come from the different ethos of 
English civilisation ; still, manifold and clear though the impression 
be, to make any scientific explanation remains beyond the stranger’s 
power until time and reflection, and both in plenty, have somewhat 
accustomed him to it, and enabled him to judge of its nature better. 


Psychological explanations are handicapped by this, that the 
adducing of plain facts, mere demonstration, does not suffice ; before 
conviction can arise, appreciation must be present. The slave in 
Meno, like the artisan children in our board schools now, could 
jabber extraordinary truths of geometry, but without proportionate 
appreciation of their worth. A person can convince another of 
twice two, but not of the purple colour which descends over old 
cities after the rainstorm; that can only be pointed out. None 
but the sense-gifted, doubtless, are capable of knowledge; but it 
does not follow that all with eyes perceive, nor all that have ears 
always understand. On the other hand, though a mind be as full 
of facts as a German Gelehrter’s, it is not noble and human for 
that: something inborn, or from above, or gained from long ex- 
perience must be added if the knowledge is to be a real factor in 
culture. Perhaps Germany is the most favourable place in the 
world for meditation—would that it were better known among us, 
it would stimulate our national consciousness! Far from reeking 
tubes and ugly streets, enthroned at 600 metres, above the tree-tops 
in the Black Forest—“ ueber allen Wipfeln”—the Dome of Speyer 
and Worms on either hand, the Castle ruins deep beneath one’s 
feet, the mind functions with remarkable freedom, and feels itself 
closer the springs of life in that ecstasy of which the poet sung :— 


“That serene and blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened,” 
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but was not skilled enough to formulate in theory. It becomes 
clear that the slaughters and the brain-storms of this inland race 
have failed to carry the citadel of the soul. Races come from the 
west, and will come from the east, and pass through the pearly 
gates before them. By that same mental tour de force, their or- 
ganisation, which they hope to conquer the earth with, they will 
be conquered. 

“Multiformis proditoris ars ut artem falleret, 

Et medicam ferret inde, hostis unde laeserat.” 

—lIn order that a finer astuteness might dupe the astute and versatile 
deceiver, and snatch a healing balm from the very place where .he 
gave the wound. (From the Office for Palm Sunday in the Roman 
Breviary. Also Hymn 97 in “ Ancient and Modern.”) 

Every thinker of this and the next generation must at some 
time come to a conclusion on the great Kantian thesis that the 
future of humanity stands or falls with a theory. At moments of 
heightened consciousness it becomes most evident that it does not ; 
it depends on the discovery and arrangement of psychical facts, 
which lie in the soul like magnetism and radio-activity in matter, 
waiting to become known. Jn this the word is true that he who 
seeketh findeth. The future of humanity is sure, grounded in that 
“peace of God man did not make and cannot mar.” At such rare 
moments, the dark glass is taken away from the soul, and after- 
wards she can go on her way rejoicing in the truth, enduring all 
things, thinking no evil, etc., never more to fall away. 

Renan once asked, “gu’est ce que c'est gu’une nation?” By ob- 
serving an example growing beneath one’s eyes like a tree, one 
sees that it is in great part a matter of natural history, and conse- 
quently easiest explained genetically—the tree from the acorn; 
and not in the opposite direction, as Aristotle held, and the Germans 
themselves hold. 

Czsar and Tacitus both speak of the conscious striving of the 
old tribes to make themselves warlike and manly. Czsar men- 
tions their fear that culture would make their braves “ remo/Jlescere 
atque effeminari” (grow soft and effeminate). Tacitus in his well- 
known lines speaks to the same effect, though the chastity he 
praises is not remotely similar to moral purity: “Numerum 
liberorum finire flagitium habetur” (to restrict the number of chil- 
dren they consider something infamous). “The greater masculinity 
which distinguished the German from the other peoples occasionally 
appeared under half monastic tendencies.”1 These two remain 
most characteristic of modern Germany: they have been partly 
preserved by tradition, of course; but are more especially con- 
sciously re-created from age to age by many vigorous agencies of 


1. Dr. R. Much, Deutsche Stammeskunde, 1905. 
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which the outsider knows nothing; numerous newspapers “ fuer 
reines Deutschtum” (for unmixed Germanity), shoals of picture- 
cards, distribution of advertisements, and so on. It is as though 
the pageants of which one hears in England were exclusively aimed 
at reviving lusty Anglo-Saxon customs, the simple habits of un- 
limited progeny, and of routing teetotallers in bumbers of beer 
mixed with blood.2 Quotations upon these two virtues might be 
taken from any popular writer; two unimpeachable sources, how- 
ever, are at hand, Fichte and Nietzsche. “ Frivolous fanaticism ” and 
“beautiful soulness” (Schoenseelentum) “it is to expect much of . 
mankind after they have ceased waging war. Provisionally, we 
know of no other means whereby languid peoples can be so surely 
and so strongly filled again with that raw energy of the field camp, 
that deep, impersonal hate, that cold blooded murder lust with good 
conscience, that common organised ardour in the slaughter of the 
enemy, that proud indifference to one’s own great losses, to one’s 
own existence, or to that of one’s allies, that dull cataclysmic vibra- 
tion of the soul than by the means of a great war. The brooks 
and streams which here break forth, and draw indeed stones and 
rubbish of all descriptions along with them, and bring the tender 
meadows of culture to ruin, can under favourable conditions turn 
the wheels of the workshops of the soul. The modern English, 
who, apparently, have given war up, are looking out for other 
means to generate their disappearing powers. Those dangerous 
journeys of discovery, those navigations, and mountain-climbings— 
for scientific ends, as the tale is, they have been undertaken only in 
order to bring home with them some of the fresh energy gained in 
such adventures. It will become plainer in time that such an over- 
civilised, and on that account weary, race as now dwells in Europe 
needs not war merely, but one of the greatest and most ferocious 
wars, to prevent the very means of culture from being the cause of 
the loss of culture and of existence.”4 “Such a God (one that the 
folk can make use of) must be able to help and to injure; he is 
admired as much in evil as in good. The unnatural castration of 
God to a mere good God would make him undesirable. Of what 
use would a God be that did not know fury, revenge, envy, insult, 
cunning, and foul play? The Godhead of the décadence deprived 
of his masculine virtues and instincts becomes necessarily the God 
of the physiologically reverted, of the weak. Only they do not call 
themselves weak, they say ‘good.’ That the strong races of 
northern Europe have not driven the Christian God away really 

2. It is said that sometimes at a Kommers, a students’ drinking bout, they 
add a few drops of blood to the liquor, in memory of their ancestors. 

3. Schoene Seelen, a celebrated expression of Schiller and Goethe’s bor- 


rowed from our Shaftesbury, and therefore loathed of Nietzsche. 
4- Menschliches, Allzumenschliches. 
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does no honour to their religious faculty, not to mention their taste. 
Long since they ought to have finished with that diseased and 
senile abortion of the décadence. But a curse lies upon them for 
still holding to him ; for accepting sickness, and age, and contradic- 
tion into their minds ; they have become impotent to make another 
God. Two thousand years, and not a single new God!” Now 
Fichte: “The woman’s instinct is the most untoward and foulest 
phenomenon in nature’s realm, and at the same time is devoid of 
morality absolutely. The unchastity of the female heart, which 
consists in the immediate expression of the instinct, even when 
from other motives it does not break into act, is the ground of all 
evil. The being of the individual consists uniquely in the tendency 
to continue the race ; and, if I may put the relation pictorially, the 
second sex has been set by nature on a lower plane than the first. 
In an untainted feminine nature, no instinct is manifest, none dwells 
there, but only love. Female love is the natural instinct to please 
some man. Doubtless, it is an instinct that insists upon satisfac- 
tion, but this satisfaction is not of the woman’s senses, but of those 
of the man. Metaphysically, it cannot be anything else. It never 
dawns upon the woman to vive herself up to desire for her own 
sake, or to satisfy her own instincts ; therefore, since she must yield 
herself to some instinct or other, it can only be to that of the man. 
So she becomes a means to another’s end, because she cannot be- 
come an end to herself without failing in the dignity of reason, the 
final end.”6 Of these two traits, war lust and masculinity, still the 
dominants of the German sentiment, it may be affirmed that they 
are in diametrical opposition to the general tendencies of civilisa- 
tion, peace and perfect humanity; and that they explain in great 
measure German irritation at European culture. They are related 
phenomena, and spring from the same root in the mind. It is a 
curiosity of the masculine temper to hold itself for very powerful. 
By a sort of mental induction, this naturally calls out the antagonism 
and defence of the other party. As he, too, must be credited with a 
conviction of his irresistibleness, the only way open is the ordeal, 
justice has no meaning in such a situation. Hegel defends the 
execution of Christ on the ground that both sides were right. 
“Kampflustig” is a title the German accepts as a compliment. 
Whole tribes of Ostrogoths perished in fraternal slaughter.’ Bis- 
marck’s plan, centuries later, to keep the doughty masculine fellows 
from annihilation of one another by drawing their energies off on 
a common foe was that of a genius. 


5. Der Wille sur Macht: Der Antichrist. 

6. Das System der Sittenlehre, und, Grundlage des Naturrechts, nach den 
Principien der Wissenschaften, 1796. 

7- Cf. Dr. Much, Op. cit. 
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The science of the soul has two divisions, the intellectual life 
and the affective, reason and feeling. Feelings cannot be reduced 
to thoughts; but at the same time, it is the latter alone that intro- 
duce any new content into the mind. Thought is concerned with 
truth, the region of feeling is closely connected with the beautiful 
and good. Plato, the first to analyse experience, found these divi- 
sions, but he carefully kept them united. Whether “that tower is 
round,” or “that tower looks round,” be the more correct, it is cer- 
tain that its roundness reacts definitely on our consciousness, in a 
double way, pleasing and purifying it. But after the Church had 
popularised philosophy, the zsthetic moment of the great master 
was overlooked, so that by the time of Locke’s “ Essay Concerning 
the Human Understanding,” 1695, it was no longer understood. 
He gives us the twofold division, inner sense and outer ; the first to 
grasp psychical events with, the other to perceive objects; but 
there he remained, and this point of view Hume did not go beyond 
either. In the place and at the time they were, Locke and Hume 
could not deceive themselves with words; finding reason an equi~ 
vocal guide, they fell back upon common sense, no other than the 
Platonic zxsthetic ethics in disguise. But things appeared fully 
different to one philosophising in the state of “ godless old Frederick 
of Prussia”® ; there there was nothing to suggest beauty ; so Immanuel 
Kant, succeeding to the Englishmen’s problem, wondered why they 
had thrown such a wonderful key away. He set up the intellectual 
life of the soul, apart from all feeling ; and on this day from scores 
of Katheder all over Germany, they are asserting that Kant dis- 
covered Plato. Nothing could be more untrue to fact. Kant is 
Plato minus the sense of beauty.2 Two rather opposite views of 
life arise according as sensations or ideas (as we may term them 
in order to avoid confusion) are considered more important. In 
Germany overwhelming stress has always been on the inner sense ; 
the Germans hold that the causes of experience lie in conscious- 
ness, the English in the sensations. The skilful old Greeks, who 
were aware that it is not easy for the subject to objectify itself, used 
to intoxicate a slave to show the pupil what drunkenness was. In 
accordance with this principle, we will now look at ourselves ob- 
jectified in a mirror. “English philosophy has, as is well known, 
almost always had a preponderantly empirical character ; has always 
laid most stress on those events in consciousness which are excited 
directly from without, such as sensations and ideas; and has set up 
the principle that the mind reproduces above all the consequences 
of outer phenomena. German philosophy, on the contrary, has 


8. Thackeray. : 
9. <A good statement from the German point of view will be found in 
“ Kantstudien,” Bd. vii1., by Heman. 
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grown on different principles, and has followed another way. It 
has laid stress, not on outer objective elements which make up 
consciousness, but on the inner factor which binds these elements 
into one, and which consequently brings the active and spontaneous 
character of consciousness to expression.” The master-work of 
the Teutonic spirit is the “Critique of pure Reason,” 1781, in 
Kant’s own words, an Architekionik. Pure reason: that is, reason 
utterly severed from sensation. Kant was a poor cobbler’s son, 
and he never overcame the prejudice of his class, that sensation was 
something unholy. Stripped of all its pedantic phraseology, Kant’s 
thesis is very simple. What makes it seem so grand to Germans 
must be their peculiar attitude toward the other, the zsthetic 
moment, of experience. What else can it be? Character is more 
dependent on the affective than on the intellectual life. “In im- 
portance for character and practical conduct, the feelings probably 
have no small advantage over the ideas.”44 It shows no good 
philosophical sense to judge idealism apart from the conditions 
which engendered it. The Critique is a product of the German 
character, which it at the same time reacts upon and strengthens in 
those traits that have already been noted. 

Charlemagne seems to have seen deeply into the nature of his 
people. His plan of unifying the tribes through a title, King for 
the west, Emperor for the east, was genuinely German, an antici- 
pation, indeed, of the idealism which did afterwards prepare the 
basis for the present German Empire. The Franks were already 
far on the road to political unity, within three hundred years they 
were a nation; but the evolution of the Germans was less rapid. 
Their feelings would not permit them to support a king. This is 
very clear from Tacitus: “Nullas Germanorum populis sedes 
habitari satis notum est: vicos locant non in nostrum morem conexis 
et cohaerentibus aedificiis: suam quisque domum s patio circumdat” 
(every one knows that the German tribes have no homes: they 
make settlements not with houses joined to one another and con- 
nected all together, in our manner, but every each house is sur- 
rounded by a free space), and many other passages. “Among the 
Romance peoples, the sociable qualities are stronger than among 
the Germanic. A well pronounced propensity to loneliness, or, at 
least, to iaclusion in the family, often appears among the latter, and 
is particularly noticeable in the North Germans; the difference 
between them and the South Germans in this respect is unmistake- 
able. The propensity to municipal life, on the contrary, is unique 
to the Romance peoples; we commonly say of a Frenchman that 
he can breathe only in Paris. Precisely through its social talents 


to. Guido Villa, University of Rome, Psicologia Contemporanea, 1900. 
11. Witasek, Grundlinien der Psychologie, 1908 
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has the French nation become the social lawgiver of Europe.”# 
Readers of J. S. Mill will be familiar with his frequent praise of 
French sociability. The Capet monarchy was not built by con- 
scious psychological motives, but grew without taking thought from 
non-psychical conditions, economic, geographical, biological, cul- 
tural, and technical. “King of the Franks” corresponded to 
reality, but “Roman Emperor” did not. In the reverse of ordinary 
run of development, the empire was to be rounded out to the title. 
This might be called a sham, did it not so profoundly correspond 
to the psychical needs of a race that broke the human being in 
two, and then sought satisfaction for each part independently. The 
Germans could not have a national body, so they would console 
themselves in idea; they would imagine one so perfect that it was 
fitted to be the world-empire, and they would live in that. Their 
first emperor, in 958, was universal lord ; for Hegel in 1812, Prussia 
is the highest revelation of the Absolute, the type of all polities. 
But the bond snapped on Charlemagne’s death ; the evolution of the 
Franks was too rapid for the Goths, and when Otto I. revived the 
title in 962, it was with an altered extension, namely, Germany 
alone. After six hundred years, the other partner in the title, the 
Pope, proved unfavourable ‘to their aspirations; the scheme bank- 
rupted, and they showed their disappointment by giving themselves 
up to fratricide for thirty years.) Then Heaven was moved with 
pity, Kant fell across Hume. Alas for the Pope’s Weltanschauung! 
Charlemagne’s idealism was renewed in all its marks, correspondence 
to the race’s soul, imaginative consolation for the empires empirical 
peoples were founding, and, above all, in the dream of lordship 
universal—“ pour le penseur,” as Renan says, “Za vie nationale a 
quelque chose de médiocre et de borné” (for the thinker, national 
life is something mediocre and limited). But this time the evolu- 
tion of the modern army to a technical organisation stood in mar- 
vellous harmony with the plan, and Germany eagerly, recklessly, 
became what must be called an abortion, an arrested growth, a 
cul-de-sac in nations, a vast camp. The consciousness of the 
favour of fate in this respect forms no small part of their 
assurance. Of the national method it may be said that it is in 
plain contradiction to the sense of history. Whatever extension of 
actual progress there has been, national developments were the 
preliminary ; whatever sense of brotherhood there is, was first a 
fusion in the national crucibles. The cousinship between idealism 
and blood-and-iron may be put beyond doubt by two quotations 
from Goethe. First, the power of the ideal: “Napoleon zeigt uns, 
wie gefahrlich es sei sich ins Absolute zu erheben, und alles der 


12. Paulsen, Zthik, Bd. 2. 
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Ausfiihrung einer Idee zu opfern” (Napoleon is an example how 
terrible it is to lift oneself into the Absolute—this is really what 
Goethe means here—and to subordinate all to the realisation of an 
idea). Second, its worth for Germany: “Sich von einander abzu- 
sondern ist die Eigenschaft der Deutschen, ich habe sie noch nie 
verbunden gesehen als im Hass gegen Napoleon. Ich will nur sehen, 
was sie anfangen werden, wenn dieser iiber den Rhein gebannt 
ist."4 (It is a quality of the Germans to separate themselves from 
one another. Never have I seen them at one except in hatred of 
Napoleon. I shall like to see what they will be up to when he has 
been banished beyond the Rhine again). It is too much to say that 
Bismarck’s plan was suggested to him by Goethe; he received it 
doubtless from some subliminal intuition, as Charlemagne did. If 
long years be passed in the land, one loses the foreigner’s point of 
view, gained from books, that Goethe and Kant, Clausewitz and 
Nietzsche are independent phenomena; and one grasps instead 
something of the deep relationship between them ; how faithfully, 
because unconsciously, they all express the characteristics of the 
same race ; and one is able to picture, though dimly, the star trans- 
formation scene there will be in old Europe when what is now only 
print becomes solid fact—after the war. 

Plato’s sentence that the State is man writ large holds also of 
the modern German Empire and German psychology. The State 
is an artificial organisation of the intellect, not a natural growth 
through sensation: the hosts of titled officials, each a little lower 
than the next, is the counterpart of the swarms of sentences 
in a dialectic mutually implying and excluding one another. A 
Frenchman that sees anything to laugh at in a dialogue like this 
only shows his lack of philosophic sense: “Good morning, Mrs. 
Brigade-Captain Greenbumm. How does it go with you—” “I thank 
you, Mrs. University-Professor-and-henceforth-Real-Privy-Coun- 
cillor Schnitzelchen. Have you heard? It stands in the paper. 
Transparency has to Mr. Commercial-Court-Councillor Straen- 
mendel the Fifth Class of the Blue Eagle Order imparted.” Hear 
Paulsen: “In one characteristic thing the German people has a 
well known and indisputable advantage over their neighbours, the 
cultivation of ‘title-ism.’ Wherever two Germans come together, 
they will never weary, even in the longest conversation, of pro- 
nouncing titles at one another, however long and hard to say these 
may be.”15 It is only the expression of the deep moral sense of the 
Germans, an earnest acceptance of the idealistic basis of the 
national fabric. “The most emphatic trait of the Goethian manner 


13. Eckermann. 
14. Brief an Knébel, Nov. 24th, 1913. 
15. Op. cit. 
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of thinking is that animated life is brought to perfection through 
this, that man reaches the full creation of what he was conscious of 
at first, of that which he set out to be. Herein lies the poet’s 
powerful feeling of life and his inexhaustible richness. No esthetic 
quietism, but everywhere deed. The whole life must build itself 
out as incorporation of an idea. In this union of ideal and material 
lies Goethe’s ‘paganism,’ his opposition to Christianity which has 
ever held the two separated by a chasm.”6 “Men should conceive 
of themselves as practical beings.” Goethe says, “the great ideas 
must be brought to manifestation in man”? “ever it remains our 
duty to materialise the idea as far as possible.”48 The comparative 
difficulty of investigating the life of feeling may excuse German 
ignorance of it to some extent, but that they have neglected it first- 
class evidence can be adduced. “Theoretically truly, thoughts and 
ideas are more important than feelings, in so far as they do not 
stand for themselves alone, but form at the same time the basis 
and presupposition of feeling and desire. For this reason, also on 
account of its slighter complexity, but in a particular degree on 
account of the greater accessibility of the intellectual life, scientific 
investigation up to now has been directed to it in a much greater 
measure than to the affective life." “The true national charac- 
teristic of the Germans is clumsiness,” says Schopenhauer. And 
in Amiel’s Journal: “The notion of ‘ bad taste’ seems to have no 
place in German esthetics ; the race is intelligent, but common and 
ill-mannered.” 


If the theory formulated here is correct, the most skilful way 
of facing Germany—which, of course, is not exactly the same as 
the dictates of practical politics—will not be that of utter antagon- 
ism. As a principle, this would fail of its end, for, in accordance 
with the psychological law of reaction, it would tend to strengthen 
the obstinate evil traits on whose speedy eradication all our hopes 
rest. Strong in intellect, mighty in sense, Germany is stunted in 
feeling. The march of science and experience which once seemed 
to favour the German military organisation with the sanction of 
truth has turned its face away again, and from the sacrifices needed 
by Moloch taken away the moral halo. “But Goethe and Kant, 
Luther and Bismarck are all true,” cries the agonised German. 
Indeed, they were ; and therefore they are worthy of exorcism and 
salvation. A man may deceive, and be cut off from Heaven; a 
nation cannot. All that wonderful mental outburst from 1650— 
1850, when it felf into silly blasphemy, shall be taken up, over-ruled 


16. O. Harnack, Goethe in der Epoch seiner Vollendung, 1909. 
17. Spriiche. 

18. Universal historische Ubersicht. 

19. Witasek, Op. cit. 
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and overcome, into the good of humanity. O altitudo! 
“Hoc opus nostrae salutis ordo depoposcerat.” 


(All this roundabout work was demanded by the plan of our 
salvation—Breviary, oc. cit.) 

We possess now prime evidence that the Cartesian psychology, 
according to which consciousness consists merely in the form of 
thought, is not the whole truth. “Feelings are the inner part of 
our being, and survive ideas both in the individual and in the race.”™ 
Among English philosophers, though almost alone, Sir William 
Hamilton has called attention to the fact that much more than we 
directly perceive comes into consciousness. The discoveries in 
this new field leave German idealism the broken theory of a day. 
This is the fulcrum-point from which the shrewd resistance of 
nature is acting. Already cracks are to be seen in the proud archi- 
tecture. In Berlin, for instance, there are even now two or three 
music-halls, the popular equivalent of art, where a small public can 
satisfy its instincts ideally; last year the illegitimate births were 
down to very nearly a quarter of a million; the increase of analytic 
studies in the style of French naturalism must also help the good 
work, and reveal to Germans, what is has to Catholics, that the 
satisfaction of being one in a huge organisation cannot compensate 
for the smothering of moral culture. Here is an example of the 
growth of feeling. Gymnastics now form part of a liberal educa- 
tion all over Germany, but it was not so in the beginning. “It was 
accepted and introduced at the time of the revival of the war-spirit 
in Prussia, in the early nineteenth century, with the original aim 
of combating all kinds of effeminacy (Verweichlichung). The 
plan was by bodily exercises, hardships and privations to slough 
off the effeminacy of French hyperculture, and bring back the lusti- 
ness of the German landsman.” The old proverb, “Wenn man im 
Deutschen héflich ist, ligt man” (To be polite in German is to 
fib), is hardly true any longer. 

If peace can be kept until this process has taken root, the 
German character will be modified, and people may once more talk 
of peace on earth without the penalty of giving up the use of 
reason. The German, like every other great human question, is an 
ethical one, a problem of mutual acknowledgment. Germany must 
be induced to confess that the actual course of imperialism has been 
not that of the imposition of a creed, but something heaven-wide 
different, federation. At the same time, the earth must welcome 
the splendid intellectual contribution Germany is bringing to civili- 
sation. Among other natural growths she will acknowledge may 
be mentioned the economic and mercantile systems of the world, 
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which, judging from the jeremiads of the University of Berlin, she 
detests as much as she does parliamentarism, and for which she is 
preparing to substitute a jurisprudence, the germanisches Recht, 
that knows no trust, corporation, nor juridical person, and is even 
less fitted than her clumsy language to attain universality. 

In the space from Tacitus to Goethe, the Teutonic conscience 
improved but little: “Nihil autem reque publicae reque privatae 
rei nist agunt” (they do not transact any kind of business, public 
or private, unless they have their armour on); “the essential dif- 
ference in ethics is not between virtue and vice, but between 
strength and weakness: from Goethe to Hauptmann, perhaps 
more. If it remains unclear to any man what psychology and brain 
and nervous system have to do with the German question, let him 
try to model a German Eros, or spend an hour in a German café 
glutting himself on examples of the curve of the head and neck of 
shoals of “ Dying Gauls.” 

French and English virtue is derived from social feeling ; 
precisely the characteristic in which the German nature is lacking, 
as the quotations selected here make clear. Consequently, the 
Teutonic conception of morality is different. The German people 
are held together not by the cement of feeling but by a band of 
iron. To ask them to tamper with their army is to invite them to 
be immoral. Without an army England would still remain a 
nation, but Deutschland would fall to atoms. A virtuous soldier 
does not ask to debate in a parliament; he studies a handbook. 
The Handwirterbucher der Sozialwisserschaften (which stand in 
every home and library) in three or five volumes, in constant re- 
vision, full of international figures and facts on every thinkable 
question, represent the nation more scientifically than a Chamber 
of Deputies. x 

Tout comprendre, cest tout pardonner, doubtless; but no 
single principle should be pressed too far. The monument to 
bétise has already been built, by Flaubert. “ Charbovari,” in un- 
suspecting good nature, allows his home to be invaded and himself 
ruined by the unfaltering passion and trickery of an enemy, whom 
meeting after the debdcle, he extends his hand to, saying: “ Je ne 
vous en veux pas\” Which things are said by an allegory. 


P. FERRY. 


ar. Op. cit, Paulsen, Gesammelte Vortrage. Gothe’s  ethische 
Anschauungen. 





NATIONAL SERVICE 
FOR NATIONAL ENDOWMENT. 


THIS paper is the last of a series of articles, by the writer, which 
have appeared in this Review on the Welsh Church Bill. The 
three prior ones were published in the January and May numbers 
of last year, and the January number of this year. 

We have been accustomed, in this generation, to look so long 
on the Established Church as a spiritual institution only, that we 
have lost sight of the fact that in past centuries, when State bene- 
factions were made, the Church was also a fabric erected for active 
social service, on a vast scale, to the whole community, with which 
it was co-extensive. This élement, termed in the discussion of 
to-day secular work, the present Church has ceased to discharge, 


except in a small degree, to its own adherents, and it has cast such 
national function on the State. Before dealing in detail with the 
national service rendered formerly by the Church, it is necessary to 
recapitulate shortly what has been said before by us, so as to lead 
up to the present subject. 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


It cannot be doubted that State benefactions were made on a 
large scale, especially in Wales. In the former articles they have 
been enumerated in detail. 

The tribal system prevailed in the Principality, the tie being 
kinship. The tribe was at first nomadic; later they appropriated 
a defined tract of country. Such land, as well as all other property, 
belonged to the tribe in common, and not a yard could be alienated 
by the chieftain without the consent of the tribe. The Celtic 
Church was in existence 400 years before Augustine landed. The 
tribe and its Church—the temporal and spiritual powers—mutually 
absorbed one another. Tribesmen were joint in food, in worship, 
and in estate. Even in charters as late as the 12th 
century, after the disintegration of the tribal system had com- 
menced, there is evidence to show that donations were not the 
individual gifts of the chieftain, as in order to make them valid, 
the consent of the kinsmen was necessary. The charter of Rhys, 
Prince of South Wales, granting Strata Florida to its abbot, had to 
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be confirmed by his sons, “thus together establishing it, before 
many of his army.” Numerous instances are to be found in the 
book of Llan Dav of similar grants. This shows that the source 
of the endowments was the tribe, and the tribes together formed 
the nation. When the Latin Church came in about the twelfth 
century, the tribal system was broken up, and the dead hand of 
the monastery closed on the property of the tribe. This is the 
main source from which the present Church in Wales has derived 
its property. If the Church had not been orbbed in the Tudor 
period it would be the largest landowner in Wales to-day. The 
endowments were augmented, after the Celtic Church was merged 
in the Latin Church, by English kings and kinglets or princes of 
Wales. The grants were made by the tenure of 


FRANKALMOIGN. 


The charter of Strata Florida, in Cardiganshire, and indeed 
most grants, both in England and Wales, gave the land, as ex- 
pressed in its operative part, to the Abbot and the religious 
persons at the monastery, that they “may more devoutly extend 
hospitality, and more abundantly exercise other works of piety,” 
and in the habendum the persons mentioned are “To have and to 
hold” the lands in “pure and perpetual alms.” No religious 
service was exacted, except to pray for the soul of the donor and 
his heirs. _It is a significant circumstance that the mode of making 
a gift, other than by frankalmoign tenure, namely “tenure by 
divine service,” was used rarely, and is now met with still more 
rarely. This tenure exacted the performance of certain special 
divine service, and the distribution of a specific sum in alms, which, 
if withheld, could be distrained for. We are warranted, conse- 
quently, in drawing the inference that the benefactions in frankal- 
moign were to provide “alms or charity” for the poor, the sick, 
and the unemployed, and not merely for divine service. Later a 
secondary and enlarged meaning was given to the words, “alms or 
charity,” so as to include civic, social, and religious objects. The 
charter of Strata Florida is to the monks in “ pure and perpetual 
alms,” and which are specifically referred to as hospitality and 
“other works” of piety, it will be noticed. What is such a gift 
but a trust? The monks were trustees, as undoubtedly lay indi- 
viduals would have been by such words. The courts so treated 
them after the 13th century, and enforced the trust. It is 
erroneous to suppose that a trust must be declared expressly in so 
many words. A trust is implied often where the circumstances 
point to such construction. A simple instance is where a person 
buys property, and takes the conveyance in the name of another. 
The latter is a trustee for the former, who has paid the purchase 
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money, although, according to the words of the grant, the property 
is conveyed to the other “and his heirs for ever.” The courts 
looked at the intention more than the words. The Real Property 
Commissioners, in their Third Report, p. 7, say that frankalmoign 
tenure is the one by which Church lands are held, for the most part, 
at the present day. Let us enquire now 


WHAT NATIONAL SERVICE WAS RENDERED? 


In consideration of national endowments, and in return 
therefor, the Celtic Church maintained various _ religious 
houses—monasteries, minsters, and other monastic institutions 
—up and down the country, which were generally in 
the fort, or were fortified to resist forays of neighbouring 
tribes. The Celtic. houses were not monasteries in our 
sense of the word, but a collection of huts in which the Celts, and 
their wives and families dwelt ; not so much from any idea of duty, 
holiness of living, or any ecclesiastical notion, but from 
the belief that in union there was strength and safety, “Llan” is 
the proper term for a fortified village with a wall and a ditch, 
and the existence of this word as a prefix in the names of so many 
places in Wales to-day proves how numerous were these fortified 
villages in the remote past. Such places were of great 
military service—secular in character—to the tribe, what- 
ever element of religion may have been associated there- 
with, As time went on smaller monastic establishments 
were spread over the country, but connected always with 
some monastery. These consisted not of churches only, but 
houses with priests, monks, and nuns, who rendered very various 
social services of great merit to the community, apart from spiritual 
ministrations. The monks founded also groups of colleges, con- 
nected with the monasteries. There were no parishes, or dioceses, 
until the Latin Church grew stronger than the Celtic Church. Both 
the Celtic and Latin houses established what may be called a parish 
poor law system, administered by ecclesiastics. Bishops have been 
designated “the trustees of the poor” ere this. Each monastery, 
and its subordinate houses, were centres for the relief of the needy 
and the helpless, the sick and the sad; there also the young were 
educated, and trades taught them. The monasteries owned, in 
addition to tithes, vast tracts of country, “in plain and tillage, and 
hill, granges and farms, towns and castles,” and also “great sums 
of money,” which together yielded large revenues. The national 
endowments made from time to time, to the monastery of Peter- 
borough, for instance, comprised not an inconsiderable part of Eng- 
Jand. Gifts to Strata Florida included tracts of land, extending 
from Montgomeryshire, Breconshire, and Carmarthenshire to Car- 
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digan Bay. The buildings of a medieval monastery, especially, 
were very extensive, consisting of the abbey, chantries, chapels, 
convents, hospitals, schools, libraries, scriptoria, and other accom- 
modations, including stables, and farm buildings. The monks were 
possessed of “horses, mares, oxen, cows, sheep, ewes, and all man- 
ner of beasts,” to the value of some thousands of marks. Their 
barns were well stocked with corn and other cereals. The monks 
were the pioneers of an improved system of agriculture. They 
farmed largely; it was a part of their daily routine to do much 
manual labour. As the poet neatly puts it: 


“The priest wrought, a sturdy carle to-day, 
Within the hay-field, or behind the plough, 
To-morrow dealing with high things enow.” 


The above particulars naturally drives one to ask—for 
what purpose were such immense possessions given to the 
monasteries? Clearly not for the maintenance of divine service 
alone: such benefactions would have been excessive for the pur- 
pose. As we have seen, they were given undoubtedly in the words 
of the charters, that the monks might extend hospitality, and more 
abundantly exercise “ other works” of piety, and distribute “alms.” 
This they did, as has been shown and will be shown further. 
In hard times a large number of the community flocked to the 
religious houses for shelter, and sustenance. Monasteries were 
centres from whence civilization radiated among the semi-barbarous 
people, amidst whom they were placed. It may not be out of 
place here to emphasize the fact that the monks gave extensive 
meaning to works of piety and would not approve of the distinc- 
tion that is now sought to be drawn by Church defenders between 
religious and secular objects. The old ecclesiastics realised in 
past centuries, far more clearly than some do at present, that what 
elevated man in the scale of being was work of piety. Hospitality was 
looked upon as such, as will be seen by the above phrase, referring 
to “other” works of piety, after mentioning hospitality. There 
is little doubt that hospitals, nursing homes, schools, colleges, 
scholarships, would all come within the definition, and those are 
some of the objects to which the liberated endowments are to be 
applied. The use the monks made of their wealth is the best 
evidence possible that they considered they were trustees for the 
purposes the money was expended. 

The monks were, as a rule, men of learning and 
culture, and maintained schools and colleges of a high order. 
Even in the early Celtic monasteries, and monastic houses, 
philosophy, rhetoric, grammar, arithmetic, and the arts were taught, 
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as also the Old and New Testaments. The bards of Britain were 
known even in the Roman period, and so was Wales as the 
home of culture. There were native ballads, and hymns, and 
histories, annals, and chronicles in Welsh in the ninth century. 
The “laws of Howel the Good” were framed in the tenth century. 
The Welsh Triads were preserved by the monks, who also 
collected anecdotes, not always of a religious character, and plays 
of illusion and phantasm. In addition to the production by monks, 
and herald-bards of religious literature, geneologies and pedegree- 
books, they wrote most of the secular literature in the olden time, 
such as the Brythonic and other legends, histories, romances, trans- 
lations of “ Hadrian the Emperor and Epectetus,” “Tales of the 
wise men of Rome,” and “Codices of the Disciples of Donatus.” 
Medical essays were written, founded on the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Albert Magnus, also the “ Physicians of Myddvai.” Pro- 
phecy, astrology, and other curious arts were the subject of many 
manuscripts. The foregoing were either produced by abbots, 
monks, or bards; the latter were, it must be remembered, Roman 
Catholics, working in unison with, and receiving much of their 
inspiration from the monks. . Many weil known bards lived and 
died and were buried in the monasteries. Some of the Welsh 
bards were themselves monks, such as Tudor Aled, the Franciscan 
friar, and Black David of Neath Abbey. In the scriptorium and 
library of many a monastery, or monastic house, the most cherished 
literature of the Welsh was written. “The Grael,” a story which 
has given an impulse to European literature—* The Holy Grael ”— 
was composed at a monastic house. At Neath Abbey was pro- 
duced the “ Book of Taliessin,” the “Gwentian Code of the Welsh 
Laws,” the “ Historia Peredur,” the “Gereint ” story in the “ White 
Book of Rhydderch,” also a copy of Geoffrey’s “ Historia Regum 
Britanniae.” At Margam Abbey was produced thie “ Annales de Mar- 
gam” ; the only known copy extant is now at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The Margam library had a copy of the “ Doomsday Book,” 
the “Gesta Regum,” and “ Novella Historia” of Malmesbury, and 
the “ Historia of Geoffrey of Monmouth ” in eleven books. The cele- 
brated “Red Book of Hergest” was first heard of at Margam. At 
Carmarthen Priory was written the “Black Book of Carmarthen,” 
the oldest Welsh manuscript in existence. Among thousands of 
Welsh MSS. extant, not an inconsiderable number are supposed to 
have come from this priory. At the Brecon priory a famous 
Peniarth MS., several British Histories, the Welsh Laws, and the 
“ Cognatio de Brychan” are supposed to have been written ; at the 
White House of Whitland Abbey, the renowned Laws of Wales, 
were framed ; at Strata Florida and Aber-Conway, the “ Chronicles 
of the Princes” were written; also at Strata Florida, the “ Annales 
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de Cambraie” and portions of the “Red Book of Hergest.” The 
latter embraced the bulk of the Welsh literature in existence about 
1400—chronicles, romances, popular tales, histories, triads, treaties 
on grammar, versification, and physic, with a large collection of 
poetry. At Aber-Conway Abbey was produced the “Book of 
Conway,” cited frequently by Robert Vaughan in his “British 
Antiquities Revived,” and a considerable quantity of other litera- 
ture. At Basing-Werk Abbey was produced the “ Black Book of 
Basing” ; at Strata Marcella, probably, the “ Dream of Rhondabwy” 
and the “ White Book of Rhydderch.” It is difficult to know the 
extent of the various libraries at the numerous monastic houses, 
but an idea may be obtained from the recorded fact that Llanthony 
Abbey had 486 books, of which 130 are still extant. Among 
others set out in the inventory are Ovid, Plato, Plautus, Cicero, 
Sallust, Persius, Lucan, Horace, and Terence, besides the works of 
Bede, the Celtic writers, and the Latin Fathers. The foundation 
of St. Asaph is famous for the “Red Book of St. Asaph,” now 
unfortunately lost. At St. David’s was produced the “ Black Book 
of St. David’s” and the “Statute Book of St. David’s.” The 
“Historia Britonum” was of monastic origin. The Abbeys of 
Valle Crucis, Cwm Hir, Cymmer, Bardsey, Rhuyddlan, and the 
priories of St. Dogmael’s and Abergavenny are known to have 
added to the stream of literature. The various libraries lent books 
largely. The foregoing reference to Welsh literature produced at 
the monasteries is based largely on Mr. D. Rhys Phillips’s 
“Romantic History of the Monastic Libraries of Wales,” published 
recently. 

The most sceptical must be convinced of the invaluable, varied, 
social services rendered by the Celtic and Latin Monasteries, and 
the houses associated therewith, to the Welsh people. They, and 
bibliographers of all time, the world over, must feel indebted to the 
ecclesiastics for the inestimable literature produced, which was a 
considerable return for the nation’s endowments. | What institu- 
tions has the Established Church of to-day comparable with or in 
substitution for those mentioned? What material social service 
does the Church discharge to the whole community analogous to 
those of the monks and clerics? The present-day Church does 
no more than the numerous Free Churches,—Congregationalists, or 
Baptists, for instance,—namely to look after the poor among its 
own flock. The Church has in this century cast on the rates even 
its elementary schools, established expressly to teach and further 
its own principles. Under these circumstances can it be said 
to be unfair to apply a portion of the national endowments—for it 
comes to a part only in view of the present Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings—to the maintenance of the numerous social services that 
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the Church has abandoned, or has failed to discharge? It must 
never be forgotten in this connection that the endowments were 
given by the nation at the time when the Church was co-extensive 
with the nation. It cannot be said by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, that the Church holds that position to-day; why then should 
it hold all the endowments? The Welsh.nation, smarting under 
what it considers a gross injustice, asks for a 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS. 


Times and circumstances demand constantly the diversion of 
charities of all sorts. The heathen temples and the priests’ fees were 
transferred to the Latin Church on the arrival of Augustine. At the 
Tudor Reformation the property of the latter was transferred to the 
Protestant Church. A hospital decays, its funds are applied to 
establish an Oxford College ; a Presbyterian congregation becom:s 
Baptist, its funds are given by law to the latter denomination ; 
imprisonment for debt is abolished, the courts apply its trust funds 
for the benefit of discharged criminals. A considerable part of 
the time of our law courts is spent in modifying trusts. The 
Charity Commissioners issue about 400 new or modified schemes 
every year. The Education Board is likewise engaged. One 
instance may suffice to show the absolute need of such changes. 
If there had not been the Tudor Reformation, the Roman Catholics 
of North Wales would have been in possession now of an income 
of upwards of £100,000 a year, whereas there are only about half 
a dozen Catholic Churches in the whole six counties, with an 
aggregate attendance of 1,000 to 2,000 thereat. The dead hand 
of the past could not have been allowed to dominate the present, 
to the extent of creating what would have been a scandalous mis- 
application of national benefactions. It is only a question of 
degree as regards the present Established Church; their 
communicants for the whole of Wales—North and South— 
as found by the Welsh Commission, number only 193,080 
out of a population of over two millions. The legislature 
exercised throughout the centuries its rights to divert 
national benefactions. When monasteries failed their funds were 
applied in establishing colleges at Oxford and Cambridge: this 
is the case in particular with all pre-Reformation Colleges. The 
constitufions of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham have been 
materially altered, new statutes imposed, incomes varied, tenures of 
fellowships changed, and their ecclesiastical character abolished 
almost entirely. These universities were at one time claimed as 
the ancient and peculiar inheritance of the Church, but the nation 
asserted the rights of the community to them. The endowed 
schools have been dealt with in like manner. The immense social 
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services performed in past centuries by the Church is now per- 
formed by the State under the Poor Law Act of Elizabeth, the 
Education Acts, the Acts establishing Labour Exchanges, the Old 
Age Pension Act, and lastly by the National Insurance Act. Even 
religion is taught and fostered in Wales in the main by the Free 
Churches, as the figures of the Welsh Commission show. It is 
unfair that the nation, having made provisions in the long past for 
the community, should again have to tax its members without 
calling upon the Church—its trustee—to refund a part of the 
endowments. The Welsh people ask merely that that which is 
done daily with respect to charitable trusts generally should be 
carried out in connection with national endowments in the hands 
of its trustee. 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


This subject is somewhat foreign to this paper, the subject 
having been dealt with in the January, 1912, number of this 
Review by the writer. There are a few facts, however, 
which ought to be mentioned, as they have been over- 
looked in the present controversy. Church defenders have 
made much of the circumstance that the Welsh Bill will 
sever the relationship existing between the four Welsh sees and 


the province of Canterbury. The hollowness of the objection is 
evident when it is remembered that there was a time when there 
was no connection between the Welsh Church and Canterbury: ' 
what has been, may well be again. But further, in the reign of 
Wuliam IV., the Ecclesiastical Commissioners reported in favour 
of the disestablishment of the see of Llandaff, and its bishop, and 

of adding the diocese to the see of Bristol. They reported also 

in favour of the union of St. Asaph and Bangor under one bishop, 

thus disestablishing one of the North Wales bishops. This was 

recommended with a view to form a mew see at Manchester. 

Statutes were passed in the before-mentioned reign and in the early 

part of Victoria’s, with the general assent of the episcopal bench 

and the Church at large, to carry out these objects by suspending 

appointments in the dioceses of Llandaff, St. Asaph, and Bangor, 

preparatory to an Act to carry out the reports. Sentiment changed 

and ultimately, in the tenth year of Victoria, a statute was passed 

repealing the suspensory acts and abandoning the disestablishment 

of the two Welsh bishoprics recommended by such high ecclesias- 

tical authorities as the Commissioners and the episcopal bench ; to 

them at any rate the position as it existed then and now, was not 

so sacred as not to be capable of modification. (See “ The Statutes 

of Wales,” by Mr. Ivor Bowen, K.C.) 

GRIFFITH JONES. 





A BRITISH UNIVERSITY IN 
LONDON. 


IT is always a matter of astonishment to the educated foreigner 
that the meiropolis of our Empire has no adequate institution for 
university education. In London we have the anomalous con- 
dition of a vast population, vast wealth, and multitudes of people 
evidently in need of higher teaching, and yet no educational institu- 
tion which can be compared in any respect with the universities of 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, or even St. Petersburg. I do not know, in 
fact rather shrink from imagining, what inference the foreigner is 
wont to draw from this in regard to the intellectual condition of 
this most prosperous of all civilized nations; probably it is an 
unjust inference. There are historical reasons which explain the 
educational poverty of London. But it is time that we ceased to 
remain in bondage to the accidents of our past. It is time that the 
anomaly should come to an end, and that we should have in London 
an absolutely first-rate teaching University which will take rank 
with those of the great capitals of Europe. 

London, of course, is not without its university ; but the exist- 
ing institution is not a great university, but something very different, 
a federation of minor colleges. These do very good work in their 
way, but they are still minor colleges; their endowments are small, 
their buildings modest, their libraries small, and their staff under- 
paid. What is needed is a great national institution placed in the 
centre of London, well supplied with money, with large and beauti- 
ful buildings, and with equipment in every respect equal to modern 
requirements. 

The call for such a university is two-fold. First and most 
obvious is the educational need of the metropolis. There are vast 
numbers of Londoners who need a university at their doors, and 
can make no use of excellent institutions which happen to be 50 or 
60 miles away. But in planning this new institution we must look 
far beyond the town of London. We want a British University 
which will gather to a focus the best educational traditions of our 
nation; we want a University at the heart of the Empire which 
will radiate throughout the Empire the intellectual light and moral 
strength of British culture. 
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Because of their local position, if for no other reason, neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge can ever be made a truly representative 
national university. And there are other reasons quite familiar to 
men who know those ancient institutions from within. Oxford and 
Cambridge, like London at present, are federations of colleges, and 
could not be made into truly national institutions except by radical 
changes which have not the slightest chance of being carried into 
effect. The reform of the ancient universities is a most difficult 
and delicate affair. I believe it can be effected best by an in- 
direct method ; that is, by starting in London an institution on a 
wholly different plan which will validate by successful working 
principles which the reformer at present can only support by 
theoretical arguments. 


There is good reason to hold that a strong conviction is cur- 
rent among persons in authority in favour of my main principle; 
that there must be a first-rate university in London. So strong is 
the evidence for this that it seems waste of time to labour the mat- 
ter further. What is not so generally agreed is the form which 
the new institution should take. To such subsidiary questions I 
propose to devote the main bulk of my article. In one sense the 
questions are not subsidiary ; for the success of the institution will 
depend upon the form which is given to it. And the institution 
will not be thoroughly successful unless certain principles are ob- 
served which have not been recognized in this country hitherto in 
modelling university organization. 


First, as to the site of the new university. It should be in the 
centre of London; above all, near the British Museum. Letters 
have appeared in the newspapers advocating a site upon the 
Embankment, near the new County Council Hall; because it is 
appropriate that these metropolitan institutions should be neigh- 
bours. This is nonsense. The site should be chosen solely for 
academic reasons, and not from any sentimental notion about the 
proximity of metropolitan institutions. For the educator Blooms- 
bury is the only possible site. The British Museum has never been 
used as it ought to be. The Reading Room has been largely a 
cheap club for literary hacks ; the exhibition galleries a show place 
where benevolent uncles take country nephews and nieces for a 
day’s sight-seeing. The Museum should be put to systematic edu- 
cational use. Its incomparable library should be made specially 
available for the students of the new university; its exhibition 
galleries should be used for teaching the history of civilization. A 
good suggestion has been made that the site of the Foundling 
Hospital should be taken, and the children sent away into country 
air. 
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Where are the funds to come from? Partly from Government, 
partly from subscriptions. The present London Colleges are ill- 
endowed because they have never appealed to the imagination of 
the benefactor. A great institution, planned upon a national scale, 
would have much more chance of support. Devoted, as it would 
be, to national, not merely to local use, it might fairly appeal to the 
public-spirited, outside as well as within the metropolis. But it 
would be a great mistake to trust all to private liberality. The 
scheme ought to be supported by Government ; partly because it is 
not consistent with the dignity or the interests of the nation that a 
matter of such common interest should be left to a private com- 
mittee ; partly because it is most desirable that the new institution 
should be under public control. And if the university is to be 
under public control it must be supported by public money. 

A fair arrangement would be that the site, buildings, and equip- 
ment be provided by subscription, and the salaries by Government. 
The former items might be estimated at half a million; and if the 
scheme were put before the public in the right way there would be 
no difficulty in raising this sum. The vital point is that the scheme 
should not only be useful but also magnificent. A rich man would 
give readily to put up a splendid building which might be per- 
manently associated with his name, as the new buildings of Oriel 
College are with the name of Cecil Rhodes. Salaries might be 
estimated at £40,000 a year ; pupils’ fees would provide part of this 
sum, and Government might be called on for the rest. 

It is absolutely essential to the success of the scheme that the 
university should be permanently under State control. We are 
hearing much of syndicalism just now, and some people are under 
the belief that the thing is as new as its name. Not at all. Syn- 
dicalism has been with us a very long time; there has always been 
a fatal tendency towards it in the management of educational in- 
stitutions. | Teachers establish a monopoly, raise prices to the 
public, and make things comfortable for themselves. It is quite 
impossible to check this tendency in universities, except through 
the State. On the Continent it is an axiom of educationists that 
universities must be national. Against this proposal there will 
doubtless be an outcry that universities cannot work properly unless 
they are self-governing bodies. Well, they ought to be self- 
governing bodies—so long as their methods are not contrary to the 
public interest. The duty of Government is not to be always 
meddling with university details; but to stand by and see that the 
work as a whole is properly done. For this purpose there should 
be a special department of the Board of Education, under officials 
who command the confidence of the academic world. Most of the 
present high officials of the Board are men who have themselves 
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had distinguished academic careers. The Board needs re-organiz- 
ing, perhaps; but even under its present constitution it would be 
easy to select a group of officials who would be above all suspicion 
of narrowness or philistinism in educational policy. 

There is yet another reason for State control which cannot be 
passed over in silence; it is the religious danger. It is most un- 
desirable that the new institution should be “captured” by any 
sect, in the way that one institution, at.least, has been captured in 
recent years. If there is no State control it will be impossible to 
eliminate the danger of a capture. Oxford and Cambridge are 
irretrievably bound up with the Anglican Church; not merely be- 
cause those universities, as such, are tacitly Anglican (their ruling 
officials attend Anglican services ex officio); but because every 
college has Anglican chapel services, and has always a strong 
Anglican element upon its governing body. Nothing of this sort 
must be allowed in the new university. 

The new university should be a popular university; we want 
no “rotten borough of the arts,” to use Louis Stevenson’s phrase ; 
it should be almost free of charge to all who reach a certain standard 
of ability. In this it should recognize a principle which is new in 
England. Our old principle was that education is a commodity, 
like food and clothes; and if people want it for their children they 
must pay the market-price. A great innovation was made when 
elementary education was offered free to all. For higher education 
the old principle is still maintained in all its vigour. Surely this is 
ridiculous. It is just as important for the nation that a certain 
proportion of its citizens should be highly educated, as that all the 
citizens should have at least the elements of knowledge. If this is 
so, there is no more logical justification for exacting fees in one 
case than in the other. These plain facts are well recognized in 
every country but England. Contrast the fees (or rather absence 
of fees) at the Scotch universities with the heavy exactions of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Consider the merely nominal acknow- 
ledgements required at the splendid institutions of France and 
Germany. The new university, then, should be extremely cheap ; 
but, at the same time, not extremely cheap for everyone. It is not 
adequately recognized, either in Scotland or on the Continent, that 
the nation does not need all its young men to be educated to 
university level. To make the universities free to everyone causes 
a lamentable overcrowding of the professions, and actually lowers 
the efficiency of the institution by clogging it with undesirable 
pupils. The better way is to charge nominal fees to all who reach 
a certain level of ability, but substantial fees to everyone else. It 
will not be difficult for educational experts and statisticians to 
determine how many highly educated young men the nation needs 
per annum, and to set the standard of exemption accordingly. 
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The new university will not succeed unless men of first-rate 
ability can be attracted from the outset to its staff. This implies 
a liberal scale of salary. But advantage should be taken of this 
fresh start to introduce a principle which is new to English univer- 
sities, though perfectly familiar elsewhere—the principle of capita- 
tion-fees in payment of professors. There are two opposite prac- 
tices in this matter: to pay entirely by capitation so that the pro- 
fessor’s income depends wholly upon the size of his class ; or to pay 
a fixed stipend so that the laziest and driest professor gets as much 
as the best. The latter is the English custom, and its disadvantages 
are obvious ; though less acutely felt by the professoriate than those 
of the former plan. The best way is to combine the systems, pay- 
ing a fixed salary, together with a capitation. Such is the plan 
according to which headmasters of schools are paid, and it is 
evidently in accord with common sense. Professors ought to be 
paid a fixed living wage, say £600 or £700 a year, and should be 
allowed to take class fees in addition. There is a tradition in 
England that the income of a professor should not exceed £900. 
I see no justification for this limit. A first-rate German professor 
makes by his class fees far more than £900, and why should the 
Englishman be in a worse position? If a first-rate English 
barrister can make £15,000 a year, why should a professor, whose 
work is infinitely more honourable and useful than the barrister’s, 
not be allowed to make at least a tenth of that sum? 

The new university should also introduce a principle which I 
regard as lying at the very foundation of efficiency, and to be the 
one main thing needed in that reform of English universities which 
all progressives have so closely at heart—freedom of teaching. By 
“freedom of teaching” I mean free admission to the teaching staff 
of all persons who are competent to teach, and have a reasonable 
chance of attracting an audience. This is the German system of 
Privat-Docenten, or “ Private Lecturers,” the system to which the 
efficiency of the German university is mainly due. In Germany 
the teachers are of two classes—professors with a fixed salary of an 
authoritative position, and private lecturers who get such fees as 
their lectures will attract. The young graduate who aspires to 
teach submits to his faculty a thesis as evidence of ability, and, if 
accepted, has a lecture-room assigned to him, and gets his lecture 
put upon the official schedule. If he fails, no one loses but him- 
self; if he shows ability and industry he usually succeeds, and 
presently receives a salaried post. Such have been the beginnings 
of nearly all the famous learned men of Germany. There is no 
reason to think that this system would not succeed equally well in 
England ; and there can be no valid objection against giving it at 
least a trial. Its opponents are very naturally the salaried members 
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of the university staff, who do not like this kind of competition, and 
prefer to keep appointments strictly in their own hands. One of 
the main duties of the Government department entrusted with the 
supervision of the new university would be to see that the profes- 
soriate does not form a ring to exclude young competitors. Here, 
as elsewhere, competition is the soul of efficiency; and it is the 
business of the State to see that competition is not smothered by 
an academic “ trust.” 

There can be no doubt that London, with its central position 
and large population, would attract a varied and brilliant staff of 
private lecturers. Most of them would be young men entering the 
profession ; but others would be older men who might wish to give 
short courses on subjects they have made their own. Men of 
established reputation in our country, and even from the Continent 
and America, would lecture in London, not by the favour of a 
special invitation, but by right under the free constitution of the 
university. 

The following, then, are the main points of my scheme: the 
new national university must be (a) first-rate, (4) central, (c) State- 
controlled, (2) popular, and (e¢) free for all competent persons to 
teach in. The rest of my space must be occupied by considering 
one or two minor difficulties and problems. 

The first is the relation of the new institution to those already 
existing. Before going into detail one main principle must be laid 
down ; that is, that the interest or supposed interest of no minor 
institution must be allowed to obstruct a project of national im- 
portance. I believe that the claims of existing institutions can be 
met satisfactorily ; but assuming, merely for the sake of argument, 
that they cannot, then they must stand aside. We have had too 
much tenderness in the past over this matter; too much deference 
to narrow-minded obstructions and fussy fears ; too little apprecia- 
tion of what is due to the cause of science and national progress. 
If the Bloomsbury site is chosen, then the colleges which stand 
remote from Bloomsbury would go on as before. The East London 
College, for example, would be quite unaffected. King’s College 
also would hardly suffer, because of its special connection with the 
Anglican community. The women’s colleges have their own 
separate field of usefulness, as being mainly staffed by women. 
University College alone presents a real problem. It might elect 
to go on in competition, or (better, as I think) agree to incorporate 
with the new university and to change its character. It might well 
become the medical branch of the new university. No harm would 
be done if this branch were separated locally, and were housed in 
the Gower Street buildings, while the main body made its home 
near the Gray’s Inn Road. A medical school needs a hospital 
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close by; and that is ready to hand in Gower Street. The senti- 
ment which attaches to University College from its honourable 
career of 70 years might be satisfied by the retention of the name 
and the preservation of its outward appearance. Speaking broadly, 
then, my solution of this group of problems is that the existing 
London University should continue its work as a local institution 
with a number of scattered colleges serving the needs of different 
parts of London and of various religious sects. A comparatively 
small amount of readjustment would suffice to delimit the respec- 
tive spheres of the old university as a local, and of the new univer- 
sity as a national, place of education. 

Finally, a word upon nomenclature. We want a title which is 
both accurate and concise. “The National University of the 
United Kingdom” is not accurate, for we want a term to exclude 
Ireland, which now has a national university of its own. “The 
National University of Great Britain” is accurate enough, but not 
concise. I would suggest “The British University”; this is 
accurate, and would shorten down conveniently for the use of young 
men (“We do so-and-so at the British,” “Jones has a British 
degree”) ; ‘and it has a special appropriateness if its buildings are 
to stand next door to the British Museum. There is one alternative 
I would wish specially to exclude. If the new university is to be a 
centre of culture for the Empire why not, some one will say, call it 
“The Imperial University”? Well, the present writer yields to 
none in enthusiasm for the British Empire as a federation of Anglo- 
Saxon nations. Imperialism, however, is something more than 
that ; and altogether the word “imperial” is fatally tainted by the 
associations of Roman, French, and German despotism. It is one 
thing to be a centre of culture for the Empire, and another thing to 
be a centre of imperial culture. There is no such thing as 
an imperial culture. But there is such a thing as a 
distinctively British culture; it is mainly in virtue of that culture, 
which is moral even more than intellectual, that our little island 
enjoys its supremacy. Patriots will remember that the British 
Empire is run by Britain; it is not at all desirable that Britain 
should be run by the British Empire. 


HENRY STuRT, M.A., Oxon. 





ARISTOTLE’S VIEWS ON MUSIC, 
AND THEIR RELATION TO 
MODERN IDEAS. 


L 


ARISTOTLE’S conception of education contrasts strongly with 
modern views, though it can perhaps be resolved into a difference 
of emphasis. In his opinion education must be such as will 
develop the whole man, physical, moral and intellectual. It must 
prepare the future citizen for taking his proper place in the com- 
munity to which he belongs. It does this by training his character, 
and by utilising artistic agencies which are preferable as being more 
conducive to that end. In short, education is political, moral and 
artistic. In this essay, we are concerned only with the artistic 
side of education, and the question which arises in that connexion 
is: What is the exact function or value of music? 

(1) Music may be regarded as a means of relaxation. But to 
appreciate such a theory we must distinguish between the two 
provinces of work and leisure. Leisure is an end in itself, and 
brings with it its own satisfaction; work seeks something beyond 
itself, something which cannot be attained without effort. Plea- 
sure is necessary as a means of relaxation after work, and this 
fact is the basis of amusements. Of all amusements, music is the 
best, and affords the senses and the mind the keenest gratification. 
It is, therefore, the best means of relaxation. It forms an antidote 
to the pain which is associated with all work, and thus comes 
within the sphere of utility. Seeing, then, that music is suitable 
for the purposes of relaxation and the rational use of leisure, it 
would be well to teach its principles to the young. 


(2) The use of music, however, as a source of pleasure and 
relaxation is perhaps subordinate and accidental. Its essential 
nature is something higher. It is capable of acting on the char- 
acter and the soul. Thus, the songs of Olympus and of many 
others inspire enthusiasm. The melodies and rhythms of music 
delineate for us the images of anger, gentleness, courage, and 
almost every ethical state. Fine music adjusts the emotions, and 
any education in virtue must aim at producing such a result. Music 
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exhibits the clearest image of virtue. Of the five senses, hearing 
is the greatest. Statues and pictures, though it would not be 
right to deny them all ethical influence, are indications rather than 
images of ethical states. But in music the various modes are 
essentially distinct from one another, and have different effects 
upon those who hear them. Some of them, like the Mixo-Lydian, 
make men grave and sad; some enfeeble the mind; some inspire 
enthusiasm; others, such as the Dorian, produce a more even 
mental condition. The same principles can be applied to rhythms. 
Some are quiet, and have a character of rest ; others are suggestive 
of motion, and of these latter, some have a vulgar, others a noble 
movement. There seems to be in us a sort of affinity to harmonies 
and rhythms, and, in pursuance of this notion, some philosophers 
say that the soul is a harmony, others that it possesses harmony. 


A similar distinction of character may be made in regard to 
melodies. They may be either ethical, or practical and connected 
with action, or passionate and capable of exciting enthusiasm. 
And so we come to a further use of music. 


(3) Music may be used as-a means for the purification of the 
feelings. Men who are prone to great excitement, or to feelings 
of excessive pity or fear, need a kind of purging from their super- 
fluity of emotion. Mystic melodies will disenthral persons who 
have fallen into a religious frenzy, and these same melodies will 
assuage feelings of excessive pity, dread or emotion of any kind. 


The melodies of purgation, too, are productive of innocent 
pleasure, and as such may be allowed to professional players. But 
provision must be made for auditors of an inferior type, and in 
these cases an inferior type of music is permissible. For the 
purposes of education, however, only modes and melodies, such 
as the Dorian, which is ethical, should be used. The Phrygian 
harmony, which met with Plato’s approval, is not suitable for 
education. It is to the modes what the flute is to musical instru- 
ments. Both are expressive of Bacchic excitement. Poetry 
proves this. The flute is the most suitable medium of expression 
for the votaries of Bacchus; their emotions identify themselves 
more with the Phrygian than with any other harmony. It is said 
that Philoxenus tried to compose a dithyramb in the Dorian Mode, 
but, finding it impossible, reverted to the more appropriate Phry- 
gian. The ancient myth, too, which describes how Athene invented 
the flute and then threw it away is not devoid of meaning. The 
goddess disliked the instrument possibly because it made the face 
ugly, but, since knowledge and art are ascribed to her, the probable 
reason of her rejection of flute-playing was that it in no way 
conduced to the improvement of the mind. 
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(4) We are now in a position to decide whether the young 
should be taught music, and the decision is emphatically in the 
affirmative. 

Children cannot keep quiet. They must have something to 
do. From that point of view, therefore, the invention of the rattle 
was a capital idea, for it is a toy peculiarly suited to the infantile 
mind. In much the same way music is a rattle or toy for those 
who are more advanced towards maturity. Obviously, too, it is 
difficult for those who do not perform to be competent judges of 
the performances of other people. Further, the ability to appre- 
ciate and delight in good music must emanate from knowledge 
acquired in youth. 

It is necessary, however, to guard against two contingencies. 
Firstly, certain methods of teaching and learning music may have 


a degrading and vulgarising effect. Secondly, the learning of ~ 


music may impede the business of riper years. Nevertheless there 
will be no danger if students of music pursue their studies until 
they are able to delight in noble melodies and rhythms, but stop 
short of the standard required for professional contests. 


Il. 


Such are Aristotle’s views on music. How far can they be 
applied at the present day? 


(1) It is perhaps worth noting that music in the Greek sense 
is often more comprehensive than what we mean by that word, 
but most of Aristotle’s remarks can be examined according to the 
narrower meaning which is assigned to the word to-day. More- 
over, it may be said that the intimate connexion between poetry 
and music which is involved in the more extended meaning of 
music in the Greek sense finds its counterpart in modern times. 
The difficulty which song-writers of to-day most frequently experi- 
ence is to keep the two arts of poetry and music in a perfect 
equipoise. The path along which the poet and the musician are 
travelling together suddenly bifurcates; the poet goes one way, 
and the musician the other. The composer is so intent on develop- 
ing his melody that he becomes quite oblivious of the words he 
is setting to music, with the result that the melodic accents fail 
to coincide with the verbal accents. There is not a song-writer of 
genius, with the possible exception of Hugo Wolf, who can be 
acquitted of guilt in this respect. And little can be said in extenua- 
tion of such a fault. Prosody was so well developed among the 
Greeks that with them correct accentuation was axiomatic. It is 
curious, therefore, to note the complaisancy with which the modern 
song-writer perpetrates accentual falsities, and the apathy with 
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which the public tolerates such action. The inevitable conclusion, 
when one reflects how far the musical sense of mankind has 
advanced since the days of the ancient Greeks, is that the poetic 
sense of mankind has not developed to the same degree, that it 
is, in fact, still rudimentary, that poety and its appreciation is still 
an esoteric art. 

Despite this intimate connexion between poetry and music, 
however, we must admit that the two arts are quite distinct. In 
setting poetry to music the correct accents and so forth can and 
ought to be observed, but the verbal beauty of the poetry is, so 
far as the composer is concerned, subordinated to the musical 
effect ; it cannot possibly be reproduced in its entirety. On the 
one hand, music (and in this respect it is unique) does not need any 
material object or subject for its creation; on the other hand, it 
cannot depict in an adequate manner definitely concrete images. 
It can imitate certain sounds, but composers who employ their art 
towards that end (as Strauss has done in his imitation of the bleat- 
ing of the sheep in “Don Quixote”) do so at the expense of the 
dignity of their art. It may be clever, but it is incongruous. Hence 
it comes about that poetry of a straightforward type (such as 
dramatic poetry, folk songs and simple lyrics) or poetry which 
deals with primary emotions or generalisations of emotions, is the 
most suitable for the composer’s purpose. 


(2) There are signs on the horizon which show that the value 
of music in education is gradually becoming recognised, but it is 
still too often regarded as an accomplishment, and as being in no 
way a profitable subject in general education. We too often view 
it in the light of an amusement ministering to the merriment of 
social evenings, or of a stimulant to conversation. On the con- 
trary, if it is used intelligently, its merits as a good and pleasant 
form of recreation are self-evident. 

But, as Aristotle points out, the essential nature of music is 
something higher than this. It is worthy to take its place with 
other studies in the educational discipline of youth. There have 
been many theories and schemes of education since the days of 
Aristotle, and they concentrate, with almost perfect unanimity, on 
this one point, namely, that the final aim of education is not the 
acquirement of knowledge, but the discipline and training of the 
character. Music is a valuable means towards that end. Indeed, 
it is the most valuable of all artistic agencies, for comparatively it 
occupies an unique position. The art of painting, for instance, 
is decadent—though, possibly, that decadence is due to the fact 
that the necessary patronage and financial support are not forth- 
coming. Again, modern architecture is nothing more than a 
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rechauffé of the various styles of the past. Neither in painting 
nor in architecture is creative work of the type which one would 
associate with a Raphael or with the monastic architects of the 
12h, 13th and 14th centuries being done. Music, however, has 
never been in a moribund condition; its history has been one of 
continuous evolution. A real vitality pulsates through its veins. 
It is now recognised as being one of the most potent agencies in 
the refinement of the masses. Some people, of course, sneer at the 
idea of “music for the masses,” but those who do so are usually 
deficient in musical knowledge themselves (as well as in manners), 
and are incapable, therefore, of forming a true judgment. They 
think that music should be the exclusive preserve of the so-called 
“higher” classes. But can it be seriously contended that the 
masses have no musical instinct? How is it that “ music-hall” 
songs are so popular with the masses? Such songs are usually 
destitute im toto of melodic outline, but they do possess rhythm, and 
the average man, although he may not have either the disposition 
or the ability to understand the intricate development of a melody, 
can and does appreciate rhythm. His musical sense may perhaps 
be inchoate, but it contains latent possibilities. That may seem 
rather slight evidence-upon which to build a theory of musical 
education, and, indeed, it would be futile to make the attempt. 
We can, however, pursue our investigations much further. Quite 
recently at a Promenade Concert held in a big industrial city, one 
of the chief organisers of the concerts went into the gallery in 
order to ascertain what the humbler members in the audience 
thought of the music. He was immediately recognised by a 
working-man, who accosted him with the question: “I say, guv’nor, 
when are we going to have the ‘Die Meistersinger’ again?” That 
workman probably had very nebulous ideas about music, but he 
was at any rate quite as capable of appreciating good music as 
the most scented fop was, and his possibly crude opinions were far 
preferable to those of affected young ladies who rhapsodise over 
any effusion and call it “sweet.” Again, everybody who has fol- 
lowed the “Music Festivals Competitions” movement knows that 
here is a most important nucleus for the dissemination of musical 
knowledge among the masses. They are taking it up with a real 
enthusiasm. It is primarily a democratic movement. The com- 
peting choirs are recruited mainly from the artisan classes; they 
sing some of the most superb a cappella compositions in the whole 
repertoire of music—choruses of Cornelius, Brahms, Max Reger, 
Bantock, and many others—and they sing in a way which shows 
that their choral technique is splendidly developed. These few 
facts should finally dispose of the opinion current in certain 
snobbish quarters that music is not a suitable subject for the 
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purposes of general education, but should be confined to those 
delicate young ladies who have never soiled their hands or their 
reputations by an honest day’s work. 

It is now recognised that this power of appreciating music 
should be directed into the right channels by an early acquaintance 
with the best music—in other words, that music should constitute 
one of the subjects in every educational scheme. But the recogni- 
tion of music, relative to the sphere of education, does not postulate 
great musical faculties on the part of the student, or that its ultimate 
value should be estimated by the degree of ability which the student 
attains. Such a policy would soon prove to be a fiasco. Most 
people possess a little musical sense, just as most people possess 
a little ability. People, however, are not classified according to 
the faculties they possess, but according to the degree in which 
they possess them. Cold, strictly speaking, is merely a low 
degree of heat, but for all practical purposes winter is the antithesis 
of summer. Similarly, anyone who possesses enough musical 
sense to enjoy music is for all practical purposes the antithesis of 
a Beethoven or a Wagner. But that in no way invalidates the 
argument for including music in the ordinary school curriculum. 
No scheme of that kind ever purported to produce skilled musicians 
in large quantities. We do not want music to be taught for purely 
examinational purposes ; we would like to see the absurd reverence 
which is paid to the peripatetic examiner completely extirpated 
from our scholastic systems. Indeed, if we follow Aristotle, we 
must contemplate no such thing as the professional idea of music. 
He designates professional performers as being vulgar, and he even 
goes so far as to say that no freeman would play or sing unless he 
were intoxicated or in jest. From the modern standpoint we can 
agree with him to this extent, namely, that persons under the 
influence of spirituous liquors do show a decided disposition to 
sing, but fortunately the converse on the whole is not true, although 
it does sometimes happen that professional musicians are dipso- 
maniacs. 

Aristotle’s objective is delight in noble melodies and rhythms 
—an habituation which can be cultivated by a process of study 
during one’s youth. The modern objective is the full development 
of the character, which can be attained by the assimilation of those 
good qualities inseparably connected with the learning of music, 
such as patience, concentration of purpose, a quick and eclectic 
sympathy. The performance of a “Bach” fugue (though only a 
small percentage of learners ever arrive at this perfection) requires 
a prodigious amount of physical and mental training. It means 
the unravelling of the mysteries of three or four melodies intricately 
interwoven and representing, it may be, three or four different 
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phases of emotion. Or again, if we consider choral music, its 
value in education is at once apparent. A part-song, for example, 
engages a boy’s attention on a part which is essential to the 
creation of the whole ; it elucidates the relation of the isolated unit 
to the finished product ; it inculcates the value of periodic division 
of time, and a sense of rhythm. 


Music also makes a marked contribution to physical training, 
and here Aristotle does not help us much, owing, perhaps, to the 
wide divergence of modern instruments from those with which he 
was acquainted. Practising the organ or the piano, for instance, 
trains the left hand and teaches people to be ambidexterous. It 
necessitates the perfect and equal development of each finger. 
The only instruments, however, Aristotle mentions are the flute 
and the harp. The flute, he says, is too technical and has little 
moral value. Doubtless there are few schools to-day in which 
either of these instruments is taught, but there is no reason why 
the flute should not have a moral value; the only adverse effect 
it seems to have nowadays is that, in common with all wind- 
instruments, it is apt to cause premature baldness and abnormal 
thirst. 

Moreover, the use of the three senses employed in the organs 
of sight, hearing, and touch is practically indispensable to 
musicians. The subject naturally presents parallelisms. We may 
compare the acute vision of savages with the wonderful powers of 
hearing which they possess—powers which, when employed in cer- 
tain connexions, far surpass those of the best-trained musicians. 
This splendidly developed sense of hearing explains, perhaps, the 
existence among eastern nations of scales having thirds of tones 
and quarter tones. The universal acceptation and use of the 
diatonic scale causes people whose auricular perceptivity is 
conditioned by it to describe melodies built upon minute scale 
divisions as having a plaintive sound. There are some people, 
however, who think that the next great development in music will 
be secured by the adoption of quarter tones. We do not deny 
that such an increased delicacy of hearing is possible or even 
desirable, but it would probably deprive the ordinary layman in 
musical matters of much enjoyment, because his sense of hearing 
would not have developed to the extent of appreciating a tempera- 
ment of greater exactitude. 


(3) We will not comment upon Aristotle’s rejection of certain 
Greek Modes beyond saying that the Plainsong Modes are often 
similar in character to their supposed Greek correlatives, and that 
the habitual use of Plainsong (although we must admit that Plain- 
song as we know it, for example, in the Sarum Use and the 
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elaborate compositions of Palestrina, is strikingly beautiful, and 
that, aesthetically, it is far superior to the sentimental rubbish 
which is so frequently inflicted upon us in churches to-day) might 
produce an excessively melancholy disposition—a very different 
temper or frame of mind from that created apparently by some of 
the Greek Modes. Modern music is mainly constructed out of the 
major and minor scales, but, nevertheless, the principles under- 
lying Aristotle’s selection are still applicable. We must utilise 
the best compositions only, and, when we insist on the paramount 
importance of good music to the exclusion of that which is bad, we 
are simply reiterating Aristotle’s view of the evil effects of bad 
music mentally and morally. 

But what is to be the ultimate test as to whether a piece of 
music is good or bad? Aristotle says that music is better judged 
of by the many than by the individual. If we translate that 
dictum into terms of modern thought, it amounts to this: that the 
general public is a better judge of good music than the individual 
musician. But we need only examine some of the works which 
the general public reverences as a fetish to realise that Aristotle’s 
statement is substantially untrue. No musician would place “ The 
Lost Chord” or the superficial “In Memoriam” overture of Sulli- 
van’s on such a high pedestal as the public has done. We find, 
too, that the musical horizon of the ordinary man is still circum- 
scribed by the Mendelssohnian cult. There are, again, a con- 
siderable number of people who are able to take pleasure in great 
music like Bach’s “ St. Matthew” Passion and Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, but who, with an almost incredible catholicity of taste, 
have a sort of sneaking regard for things like “The Holy City” 
and other saccharine types of emotionalism. They cannot differ- 
entiate between the genuine article and the cheap imitation. 

A much worse state of affairs exists in Church music. Here 
we suffer from a kind of parsonic blight, and from the inflated 
sciolism of the average religio-musical critic in the congregation. 
Most clergymen subordinate the musical portion of the service to 
the sermon, yet we are far more likely to derive edification from 
noble music than from all the pulpiteering in the world. But if 
music is allowed, it is generally of the type which is intellectually 
nauseating—the type which Aristotle would have called 
effeminate. The field of Church music at the present 
day is inundated with so-called composers who insist on advertising 
the number of sales one of their works has had, and many people, 
in their innocence, seem to think that the sales of a musical work 
have some sort of inherent ratio to its permanent value. It is 
indeed a satire on our boasted education that these music-dabblers 
are permitted to degrade a noble art, and to thrive on the credulity 
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of the public. Music is a convenient and necessary vehicle for 
expressing the majestic truths of religion, but our Church music 
too often degenerates into “ sweet nothings,” or into a concatenation 
of dull platitudes such as proceed from quasi-clerical and academic 
composers desirous of supplementing a meagre income. It rarely 
breathes a vitalised atmosphere. It is generally impregnated with 
sickly sentiment. Cathedral service lists frequently are very little 
better than the parochial lists. Good music and bad alternate 
with the most complete indiscrimination. The goats find a place 
as well as the sheep. There is an increasing elimination of the 
works of the old masters, but it is little less than criminal to 
substitute the thick cosmetics of Gounod and the rubbish of the 
self-advertising fiend who infests the country, for the magnificent 
anthems of Byrde, Gibbons, Purcell, and oihers whom one might 
mention. The root of the trouble is not a dearth of good music, 
but the lack of musical intelligence on the part of the congregation. 
Just as a considerable number of people delight in the spiritual 
twaddle which is propagated from the pulpit, so an even larger 
number delight in the vacuous stuff which passes under the name 
of sacred music. Many of our hymn-tunes also are most deplor- 
able, and here again the congregation, that is to say, the general 
public, who, according to Aristotle, are the best judges of music, 
exhibit inferior tastes. One person will grumble because there 
are sO many new tunes, another because there are so many old 
ones, and another will express an earnest desire for some such 
spiritual treat as one of “Sankey and Moody’s” melodies. But all 
agree in a desire for pretty tunes and the mechanical jingle which 
is characteristic of so much of our hymnody. To say that it does 
not matter much what music is used in churches is tantamount to 
saying that it does not matter much what churches are decorated 
with for Harvest Festivals, so let them be decorated with rotten 
apples! An old adage says that “appetite comes with eating,” 
and there is a considerable amount of truth in it. If good music 
is provided consistently for the public (whether secular or religious), 
the public taste will respond to the ideal put before it. That does 
not necessarily mean the advocacy of more elaborate music. There 
is plenty of grand yet simple music. What could be simpler or 
finer, for instance, than Isaac Watts’ hymn “O God, our help in 
ages past,” sung to “St. Anne’s” tune? We must educate our 
congregations. We make an egregious mistake in trying to 
placate them by yielding to their inferior tastes; we are guilty of 
a grave error in thinking that any pot-house tune is good enough 
for the worship of God. Aristotle regarded music as a moral 
discipline and a rational enjoyment. We, in the average type of 
Church music, make it neither. 
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Aristotle wanted people to be able to delight in noble 
melodies and rhythms, and not merely in that common 
part of music which pleases even animals. It does seem 
that music is the only art which animals, fools, and idiots, can 
appreciate, and the reason of this lies probably in the fact that 
music rest. on a physical basis common to all living creatures. 
Some animals show a decided liking for certain musical sounds, 
but sheer cacophony will always arouse their worst instincts. Some 
dogs howl all the time a street-organ is being played, and many 
human beings would do the same if they were as free to express 
themselves as a dog is. 


It is perhaps hardly germane to our subject to discuss the 
effects of music in the lower orders of creation, but it serves to 
emphasise the still greater degree of susceptibility to musical 
sounds which exists in a higher order of creation, namely, man. 
Music is not a mere mathematical sequence of noises. The com- 
poser of music does not only use his art as a medium for imitating 
certain sounds or for depicting certain scenic effects. Music is 
a conscious agent by means of which he discloses his innermost 
thoughts and feelings. The whole life of music, that is to say, 
rests upon a psychological basis. Its existence is not determined 
by an adherence to certain vague or technical principles, but by the 
inspiration of the individual. The most intimate and potent im- 
pulses of the human mind constitute its substance. Inspiration 
is not dependent on the immediate effect of external influences, 
but on the inner musical instinct, imaginative faculty, and intellec- 
tual strength of the individual. Such being the case, the studying 
and the hearing of good music must be a valuable aid in educa- 
tion, by developing in the human mind that quality of receptive- 
ness which is requisite for the assimilation of great thoughts and 
inspirations, for through the reception of the ideal in musical form 
the character of the individual is enlarged and beautified. 


(4) Any modern criticism of music must recognise the truth 
and value of Aristotle’s remarks about music as a means for the 
purification of the feelings. Music will not reform character, 
but it will often so operate on it as to facilitate the work of more 
directly moral agencies. The sordid influence of a materialistic 
age distorts men’s moral perceptions, and the awakening of the 
soul to stern realities is but the prelude to mental disquietude. 


“The moving finger writes, and having writ, 
Moves on. Nor all your pity nor wit 
Will lure it back to conceal half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 
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Illusion brings its shadow of disillusionment. Men begin to see 
the facts of life in a truer perspective. There are latent aspira- 
tions and longings which material things cannot satisfy. Matthew 
Arnold well expresses such a man’s unconscious soliloguy— 


“T, on men’s impious uproar hurl’d, 
Think often as I hear them rave, 
That peace has left the upper world, 
And now keeps only in the grave.” 


Tranquility of soul is what men seek, and seek in vain because 
they know not how to attain it. Religion and the social affections 
play their part. Art and literature may also do much. But the 
strains of noble music will provide an answer which will compre- 
hend simultaneously the multifarious needs of a numerous audience. 
It can voice every sentiment of the soul. Whatever a man’s ideal 
in life may be, whether it be sacred or secular, ascetic or hedon- 
istic, rational or emotional, music will, if he does not treat it as an 
exotic, exert a subtle influence over him—an influence which is 
never vicious or immoral. That has been attested by the experi- 
ence of men in all ages. Perhaps the most striking testimony 
of all is that given by Darwin. “If I had my life again,” he said, 
“TI would make a rule to read some poetry and listen to some music 
at least once a week, for perhaps the parts of my brain now atro- 
phied would thus have been active through use. The loss of these 
tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the 
intellect, and more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling 
the emotional part of our nature.” 


R. H. BRADLEY. 





PRIVATE v. PUBLIC LIBERTY. 


IN an article which appeared in the Westminster Review for June 
last, the present writer endeavoured to shew how misleading were 
many of the statements made in the Press with reference to the 
Miners’ Strike which had then just ended. It was pointed out 
that the attempts which society is making to adjust the differences 
which have arisen between Capital and Labour, and to further the 
establishment of more amicable relations between employers and 
employed, were hindered, rather than helped, by that confusing of 
issues which seems to find favour with some of those who discuss 
economical questions in the public Press. It was further insisted 
upon that the social and mental unrest of the present day which 
finds its expression among the proletariat in industrial strikes, and 
which, in other classes of society, manifests itself through such 
diverse media as morbid religious beliefs, “Post Impressionism,” 
dieting fads, Women Suffrage, etc., etc., and, generally, in a feverish 
desire for change and novelty of every kind, cannot be explained 
away by a few cant phrases and platitudes. The prevailing dis- 
respect for authority and scorn of tradition which all thinking 
persons view with such misgiving were held to be the inevitable 
outcome of the radical modifications which Western Civilisation 
has undergone during the last half-century, and as being due, above 
all, to that awakening of democracy which has so seriously disturbed 
the social balance. A stand was made on behalf of Labour— 
mainly on the ground that in its efforts to emancipate itself from 
the thraldom of irresponsible Capitalism it voices the interests of 
the entire body politic in so far as its security is menaced by 
obstructionist private interests. At the same time it was 
recognised that the existing unrest is largely due to causes beyond 
the immediate control of either, but is an effect bound to ensue 
from the conflict of interests which the complexity of modern 
society has brought into play. The colossal extent of modern 
commerce and industry ; the unprecedented increase in population ; 
the endless ramifications and wide distribution of human activity ; 
these, to say nothing of the changes of thought and opinion which 
accompany and often underlie them were regarded as having given 
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rise to conditions altogether unknown before and as having brought 
civilisation face to face with many new problems, some of which 
it has not yet succeeded in understanding. But, although the 
article referred to was primarily a defence of the rights of Labour, 
no animosity was either felt or expressed towards Capital as such. 
Irresponsible Capitalism only was condemned, not so much because 
of its tyrannical attitude towards Labour—though this was held to 
be not the least serious of the indictments in its count—as because 
its existence is a danger to the integrity and well-being of the 
whole State. The conclusion arrived at therefore was that the 
cause of the miners was in the main a just one. It was shewn, 
moreover, that in this particular dispute and that of the railway- 
men which preceded it we had the clearest possible proof that 
they were not merely as between Capital and Labour, and confined 
to the interests of those directly concerned, but contests in which 
the entire community was involved and in which society found 
itself opposed to and threatened by forces of disruption as much 
Capitalist as Labour. The interests of society at large were 
consequently regarded as being the real issue—“ above all mean- 
spirited and ungenerous bickering between Master and Man exists 
the interest of the community as a whole—its right to be satisfied 
that the material comforts it enjoys are not paid for by the blood 
and tears of those engaged in their production—its will that life 
and limb shall not be needlessly jeopardized, and that public 
security shall not be subordinated to private gain.” 

These words were written more, perhaps, for the benefit of 
Capital than of Labour, and when writing them I certainly did 
not think that it would so soon be necessary to quote them for the 
attention of the latter. But within the last few weeks that 
necessity has unhappily arisen. Only a short while ago we were 
following developments, day by day, in the North Eastern Railway 
strike, and it would be hardly too much to say that we were, one 
and all, of the same mind regarding it, viz. that, as far as its 
ostensible pretexts were concerned, it was without justification 
whatever and a vast mistake on the part of the men. Let us 
briefly recall the facts which led to this lamentable dégringolade 
of a section at least of railway servants from the important position 
in public esteem which they had acquired as the result of the dead- 
lock of 1911. Driver Knox was convicted of drunkenness by the 
Newcastle Justices, and, in consequence, was reduced by the North 
Eastern Railway Company from his position as driver of passenger 
trains out of regard for the safety of the travelling public. This 
was made the crux of a general strike by his fellow employés, who 
claimed that the action of the Company was an interference with 
private liberty. 
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Now touching the conviction of Knox, it was not originally my 
intention to make any comment, more especially as the major 
portion of this article was written whilst the Home Office enquiry 
was being conducted, and the final verdict therefore sub judice, but 
in view of the Commissioner’s report I think it may be as well to 
make a few remarks upon the case itself before proceeding to 
consideration of its sequel. It is, I think, but fair to admit that, 
all along, behind the pretexts put forward by the strikers and 
reinforcing them lay a suspicion that in the conviction of Knox a 
miscarriage of justice had taken place. This rankling sense of 
injustice doubtless aggravated the temper of the men and served to 
increase their resentment against the Company in what they fancied 
to be an unwarranted interference with their personal freedom. 
That this belief that Knox had been wrongfully convicted was not 
without foundation is now known to us all. But the vindication 
of Knox does not excuse the strike, neither does it render any the 
more tenable the attitude adopted by the strikers. However much 
or little mistrust of the good faith of the Company, or doubt as 
to the equity of the conviction of Knox may have influenced the 
men, it is certain that neither of these were prime motives of the 
strike. The real cause must be looked for elsewhere—in the 
injured self-esteem of those among the men who wish to have 
everything their own way and who have failed to observe that what 
they are pleased to call their “personal liberty” has its responsi- 
bilities as well as its privileges. One cannot but regard the 
conviction as a regrettable occurrence—unfortunate as all judicial 
pronouncements which tend to impair the confidence of the public 
in its tribunals must inevitably be; but as regards the position of 
the magistrates, it is clear that they acted strictly upon the evidence 
adduced before them, and however unworthy of credence that 
evidence may have been subsequently proved to be, their justice 
and impartiality in accordance with it cannot be called in question. 
The case would seem to have been one of a kind not infrequent 
of late in which the police have figured in a none too favourable 
light. 

But it is of prime importance to observe that if the finding of 
the Commissioner acquitted Knox of the charge against him instead 
of affirming the judgment already passed upon him, it in nowise 
affects the real points at issue. For what are they? Nothing 
less, I take it, than the nature (1) of private and (2) of public 
liberty. Before proceeding to examine the case from these two 
standpoints, it may be as well to state what I understand by the 
terms “ private” and “ public” liberty respectively. By private liberty 
then, I mean the moral and legal right which every rational mem- 
ber of society possesses to act according to his or her own volition 
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and pleasure provided always that the exercise of the right brings 
about no encroachment upon, or interference with, the similar 
lawful rights of others. Public liberty I define as the aggregate 
of those individual rights —the right which the body politic 
possesses to control the actions of individuals, factions, or corpora- 
tions, the purposes of which may be considered injurious or undesir- 
able, or in any way menacing to public weal and security. 


Now what was the position of Knox? He occupied a post of 
great responsibility. He had daily committed to his charge the 
lives of numbers of people who had every reason to expect that 
he, in common with all other locomotive-drivers, was a fit and 
proper person to occupy the footplate, and fully alive to the gravity 
of the trust placed in him. I do not for one moment suggest that 
Knox was otherwise than qualified for the position he held, or 
that on any specific occasion he failed to justify the confidence of 
the North Eastern Railway Company, but in view of the attitude 
adopted by his fellow employés it has become necessary to make 
some very plain comments upon the mode of thinking which gave 
rise to all the trouble. It was contended that the Company had 
no right to interfere with the actions of its employés when off duty, 
and, doubtless, in the minds of some, though it may not have been 
expressed, this claim of freedom of action carried with it the right 
to “get drunk” should it please them to do so. And it may be 
conceded. Indeed it is difficult to discover on what ground the 
liberty to intoxicate himself could be denied to any man. Let 
him drink his fill then—let him intoxicate himself if he will—but 
let it also be clearly understood that he does so at his own risk. 
For there are substantial differences between the liberties of a 
man who occupies a purely private position in society and those 
of one who is employed in a public capacity, or whose occupation 
makes him directly answerable for the safety of others. The 
porter who carries my luggage may indulge in strong drink if he so 
desire, for it is not, at all events usually, in his power to smash me 
and my fellow travellers into pulp. The worst he can do is to 
cause us some inconvenience and himself, and, if he be a married 
man, his wife and children, much misery. In such cases railway 
companies would possibly take a lenient view (as would most 
employers) of a lapse, and, provided the delinquent’s conduct was 
otherwise satisfactory and his lapses not too frequent, would most 
likely make due allowance for human weakness. 


But when it is a question of drivers, signalmen, pointsmen, 
etc., the proposition is very different. No risk can be taken in 
such cases, no allowance made, for the possible consequences of 
leniency are far too grave. By this I do not mean that an engine- 
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driver should be a total abstainer, but that it is incumbent upon 
him to be studiously careful, for the slightest suspicion of intem- 
perance in his case is a failing which can admit of no excuse. For 
the responsible officials of a railway to be aware of a case of this 
kind and to condone it would render them guilty of gross and 
criminal negligence. 

As to the complaint of interference brought by the men 
against the Company, let us now consider whether or no this 
accusation was justified. It should require but a moment’s thought 
to enable anybody to see that railway companies stand in quite a 
different relation to the public than do the majority of commercial. 
and industrial concerns. Generally speaking, a private business 
organisation, whether it be engaged in commercial transactions, ex- 
ploitation, or manufacture, does not affect in any direct manner 
the public security. It may, and generally does, supply public 
requirements, or fulfil a public service with more or less efficiency 
(otherwise it could scarcely be a going concern), but those who con- 
trol it and their subordinates cannot generally be regarded as public 
servants because the performance of their functions is not of vital 
importance to the community, neither would public security be seri- 
ously endangered by negligent or non-performance of their duties 
whatever they may be, though, of course, great inconvenience 
might be caused. The merchant and the agent may “get drunk” 
if they like—but beyond causing annoyance and, it may be, financial 
loss, they cannot hurt the body politic. The offending party will 
be the chief loser, for the public will seek elsewhere the services 
he can no longer efficiently render. A commercial or factory 
employé may from the same cause turn out indifferent work and 
thus incommode us, but his so doing does not hazard our safety. 

On the other hand it is precisely because railway companies, 
in addition to discharging other indispensable functions of public 
transport, have human life and limb committed to their care that 
they become iso facto public concerns and their servants public 

ervants though under the administration of no Government De- 

ment.. The same applies to all organisations which undertake 
thi@ conveyance of passengers, or which control vehicles plying for 
hire, such as shipping, omnibus and tramway companies, 
jobmasters, and cab proprietaries, which incur public responsibilities 
by virtue of their so doing, though nominally private 
undertakings promoted by private capital. It follows then that a 
railway company in declining to avail itself of the services of 
individuals whose conduct is not above reproach, or of whose 
reliability it cannot feel reasonably sure, does no more than consult 
the public interest and prove itself to be conscious of the magnitude 
of the trust reposed in it by the community. And in this it must 
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necessarily receive public support, and has every reason to count 
upon such support, for its action is of public moment. No one is 
compelled to become the driver of a public conveyance; but if a 
man offer himself for such a post he must be prepared to accept 
the conditions governing employment in that capacity. Should 
he dislike the resulting curtailmert of his freedom to drink as it 
may please him, he is at liberty to vacate the position. If he wish 
to become a locomotive-driver he must be prepared to submit to 
such regulations as the railway company may choose to make with 
reference to its drivers, for, just as an individual is not obliged to 
subscribe to them and has entire freedom to seek other employ- 
ment, so an employer is equally free to impose such conditions 
upon his employés as he may think fit. More especially has he 
this liberty when public safety is the issue. A man may drink if 
he will—but he cannot do so and be an engine-driver. He cannot 
eat his cake and have it too. It matters not that he may never 
be incapacitated by drink whilst on duty—the mere fact of his 
being unable to control himself at other times naturally creates the 
presumption that sooner or later he may succumb whilst in charge 
of his engine. Confidence is destroyed. It is common know- 
ledge that the effects of intemperance are cumulative—a man may 
drink heavily and yet perform the duties of his vocation satisfac- 
torily for years, but—a sudden lesion of the brain, an attack of 
syncope, and an appalling accident may follow. No thinking 
person can fail to see that the risk is far too great for railway 
companies to assume. Failure to take every precaution would 
surely call down upon them the severest public censure. 

I am confident that no intelligent and worthy employé, railway- 
man or otherwise, would dissent from the above-mentioned views, 
but would endorse them willingly, seeing in them not only the 
social interest, but his own salvation as a member of society. In 
this connexion it was refreshing to read the statement made to an 
interviewer by the general manager of the N.E.R., Mr. Butterworth, 
in which he expressed resentment of the aspersions cast upon the 
men in certain quarters. He stated that as a body the men fully 
realised their responsibilities and the necessity for sobriety, and 
that they would quickly resent any slackness on the part of the 
company in this respect. One is convinced that in thus vindicating 
the men Mr. Butterworth said no more than the truth, and, coming 
as it did from one who might so easily have taken a prejudiced 
view, it is doubly welcome and authoritative. But it was on account 
of the selfish thoughtless minority that the trouble arose. To 
those who would have freedom for themselves regardless of that 
of others must be credited what was probably the most ridiculous 
strike on record. 
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Let us hope, however, that they have had their lesson. It is 
indeed regrettable that certain sections of the world of Labour 
should so persist in running counter to their own mterests, but, if 
it has not been made clear heretofore, that public convenience and 
security are the chief considerations in trade disputes, it must be so 
henceforth. 

And public opinion is no respecter of persons. If it sup- 
ported the claims of the miners in the recent Coal Strike it was 
because the obstinacy and greed of some among the mine-owners 
threatened public security. If, in the last deadlock, it supported 
the N.E.R. against the impossible contentions of some among the 
strikers, it was for a precisely similar reason, i.¢, that those con- 
tentions constituted a danger to public security. It matters not 
at all whether the menace comes from Capital or from Labour, 
public opinion will always, and justly, consider it from the stand- 
point of social safety and will support that one of the antagonists 
which upholds it. 

This being so it is to be hoped that Labour no less than 
Capital will speedily perceive that it is no use kicking against the 
pricks. Labour has everything to gain by due consideration of 
what makes for or against the public interest in its contests with 
Capital, and all to lose by wilfully disregarding the same. Like- 
wise Capital may alone hope to resist the onslaughts of the irre- 
concilable sections of Labour by paying proper heed to the interests 
of society as a whole. 

All attempts to fly in the face of public opinion and interest 
whether on the part of Capital or of Labour can only result in 
their discomfiture. Let Labour understand then that no less than 
Capital it must reckon with the entire community in its disputes, 
and that only when its cause is one representing the interest of 
the entire polity can it look for public support, without which little 
can be achieved. 

ERNEST F. ALLNUTT. 
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THE REAL LISZT: A STUDY. 


WITH the possible exception of Nicolo Paganini, with whom he 
had also much else in common, there has been no one in the whole 
range of the history of music who has been more misunderstood 
than has Franz Liszt. The misunderstanding has continued right 
down to the present, when we are celebrating the centenary of his. 
birth, from the earliest days of his youth if not of his infancy. 
There have been those whose lives have been harder and more 
full of troubles of their own or other peoples’ making, as there 
have been those also whose artistic work has been less appreciated 
by their contemporaries and immediate successors. With Liszt, 
however, the misunderstanding has been as great on the part of 
his admirers as on that of his detractors. Much of it regarding 
both the man and his work arose originally from the silly senti- 
mentalism of butterflies of fashion, or from sheer wrongheadedness 
or stupidity on the part of critics, both favourable and otherwise. 
The former of these resulted in undue prominence being given to 
his least worthy endeavours and a consequent depreciation in the 
estimate of his work as a whole by critics to whom the exigences 
of their circumstances made impossible a knowledge of that which 
was not prominently before the public. The latter simply caused 
the innumerable misconceptions and strife which bad criticism in- 
variably creates. 

Born of a peasant stock into the family of a Hungarian 
nobleman’s servants on October 22nd, 1811, his talents were early 
recognised and encouraged by those in high social and official 
positions. Though, as have all artists, he had to pass through days 
of strenuous labour and of grievous disappointment, he never 
suffered the poverty and hardship which falls to the lot of most 
men of genius. When his father died and left him, a youth of 
sixteen years, with the responsibility of maintaining his mother, it 
might have appeared he was about to pass through such an experi- 
ence. But his popularity as a concert pianist (in which capacity 
he was still familiarly and patronisingly known in Paris as “le 
petit Litz”) had not yet passed away, and he was able to obtain 
sufficient teaching to save them from material discomfort or hard- 
ship. The rest of his life was spent amid that luxury attainable 
only by artists whose popularity is world-wide and long-continued. 
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His well-known despite of the moneymaking propensities of 
the bourgeoisie is amusing when it is remembered that he himself 
was not only a member of that class and was actively employed in 
the same pursuit for many years, but that he made the fullest 
use of his opportunities; opportunities far greater than those of 
the average tradesman or commercialist. Had he refused the 
material rewards and comforts which fame brought to him, and 
retired to a cottage similar to or little better than that in which 
he was born, his protests would have been more convincing. He 
was nevertheless a great philanthropist as well as a great artist. 
He probably did more for the benefit of his fraternity than did 
any other man of his generation, and certainly very much more 
than he could have done had he put into practice the theories in 
opposition to the acquisition of wealth which he held. Few men 
could acquire wealth with the ease which he did, and yet regard 
it as a trust entirely for the benefit of the community. 

In a nature so complex, so full of contradictions—consistent 
yet variable; egotistical and opportunist, yet humble, unselfish 
and philanthropic—it is impossible to say whether individual actions 
or sayings were spontaneous or made for effect. Sincere they 
all were on the part of Liszt, though what he said was not always 
lacking in sarcasm. His temperament, his profession and the 
circumstances in which he carried on the latter all conjoined to 
make evident the worst side of his character. It is pleasant to 
know that it is by the best that he is now remembered. “A poseur 
by nature,” Clara Novello said of him in her recently published 
Reminiscences, “he was almost driven to eccentricities by the 
frenzies of women over him, some of whom absolutely pursued him, 
nay, ran him down. At Vienna, as elsewhere, when he broke the 
strings of the piano during concerts, the women rushed on to the 
platform to seize them and have bracelets made of them ; and when 
he left Vienna, fifteen or twenty carriagefuls of these cracked 
creatures pursued him as far as the first station where change of 
post-horses took place.” But it was not only the foolish and 
demented among the women by whom he was surrounded who 
influenced him for good or for evil. It was, in all probability, their 
actions, combined with the knowledge of his own susceptibility 
and his consequent bewilderment, that drove him to seek the refuge 
afforded by the minor orders of the Church with the protecting 
title of “ Abbé.” Even this, however, did not protect him against 
certain kinds of unwelcome attention and adulation. Much less 
did it take from him the desire for the sympathy and companion- 
ship which only a good woman can give. It may even have led 
him into temptations from which married life would have saved 
him. In general matters he copied to some extent the style of 
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living of those among whom he was placed; probably for pro- 
fessional reasons. Yet he retained sufficient freedom to be com- 
fortable in his own fashion. ' 


Liszt has been described as “the greatest musician of the 
nineteenth century.” Truly a great claim; but in a manner it is 
not without foundation. The respects in which he fell short of the 
highest qualities are doubtless many, and even in the two in which 
he is generally acclaimed the foremost of his age (as a pianist and 
as a teacher) he was not without rivals. Yet his versatility was 
not only so wide but it was on so high a plane, and his personality 
was so strong, that he had a wider, a stronger, and a better 
influence on his own and other arts than had any other single 
individual among his contemporaries. The tradition in the matter 
of pianoforte playing that he set in motion, though not flawless, 
has vitalised that art and given to it new and varied possibilities. 
Whether he was himself so brilliant an executant or so intimate an 
interpreter as was Thalberg on the one hand or Rubinstein on the 
other, matters little to those whose work has to be done a quarter 
of a century after his is finished. What does matter, and what 
must count in the estimate of his ultimate position in the world- 
history of music, is that his high aims and his noble words have 
inspired others, directly and indirectly, to nobler and higher 
achievements than would have been possible without such inspira- 
tion. An intense earnestness of purpose, a loving spirit and a 
commanding genius were the factors which made him a teacher and 
a leader of unsurpassed power, and his great musical ability only 
directed these qualities to the channel of the greatest usefulness. 
How widespread and varied his influence and tradition are to-day 
may be gathered by the mention of the names of only three of 
his pupils ; Hans von Buelow, conductor; Karl Klindworth, teacher 
and editor; and Alexander Mackenzie, organiser and director of 
a great school. With pupils in such positions as these his direct 
influence must continue and extend to an unlimited degree, while 
his indirect influence is traceable in all the music and performances 
of music which we hear to-day. Of those whom he helped by 
advice, influence or money, especially among the younger com- 
posers of all lands, it would be impossible to name more than a small 
proportion. Many who later became celebrated throughout the 
world, but who at the time were quite unknown, received their first 
real encouragement, often unsought, from Liszt. 


He was essentially a religious man, using the term in its 
narrower as well as its broader and more literal meaning. It is 
not surprising to find an artist of his leanings attracted by the 
ornate externals associated with the worship of the Church to 
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which he belonged and to what may be termed the lighter side of 
his religion. The legendary of its saints, and especially of those 
whose name he shared, provided him with subjects upon which to 
exercise his art. Had his name been other than it was, or had he 
been anything save a Catholic, it is probable the St. Francis 
legends as well as that of St. Elizabeth of Hungary would have 
left his muse unmoved. But his religion was something far deeper 
than this, something also which went further than the mere out- 
ward observance of its rules and ceremonies, or the protection of 
his person against the wiles of designing females. In spite of his 
irregular sexual relations, he was a pure-minded, pious Christian, 
whose endeavours were primarily and ultimately for the glory of 
God and the benefit of his fellow creatures. The practice and 
advancement of his art were the means by which he could best 
effect these objects, and with him religion, life and art could not 
be separated one from the other. Therefore it was that all he 
stipulated for on the part of his pupils was talent and industry, 
and those who had and gave these he assisted by every means in 
his power, in some cases not even refusing monetary aid. The 
Beethoven monument, beautiful and appropriate, as well as suitably 
placed, at Bonn, is only one of a number of existing records of his 
generosity in impersonal matters. Some such deeds are unknown 
because in giving he preserved his anonymity, which has remained 
unbroken and will remain so to the end of time. Not alone in 
the promotion of the welfare and honour of his art and those of 
his fellow-artists, living or dead, did he exercise his philanthropy. 
No worthy object was brought before his notice in a vain appeal for 
help. The mere mention of a need and the lack of means to 
relieve it was sufficient to create an active interest, and by his 
efforts he brought huge sums to the aid of objects in which his 
only interest was their common humanity and their need. 

What he did for Richard Wagner (and not even Ludwig of 
Bavaria did more, if he did so much) arose partly from this 
universal philanthropy, partly from his recognition of that com- 
poser’s great genius, and from the mutual sympathy in artistic 
matters existing between them which made such recognition 
possible. Without the sympathy and assistance of Liszt, Wagner 
the man would have died of a broken heart if not of starvation and 
physical ill-treatment, and the work of Wagner the artist would 
have ceased ere it came to full fruition. No ulterior motive can 
be attributed in this case any more than in Liszt’s earnest propaga- 
tion of the works of Beethoven and Schubert. Rather it was to 
his own disadvantage, and at first not without serious danger to 
himself. National pride, or a kind of artistic patriotism, would 
doubtless be one of the causes of his adoption of Hungarian music. 
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Yet it could hardly be this alone, for not only had he many years 
before this become quite cosmopolitan in his tastes and ideas, but 
it is observable that Brahms, who was his greatest successor in its 
dissemination, was of pure North German blood. _Liszt’s full and 
unstinted admiration of the natural music of his race was shown 
when he described the music of some of the dances as being like 
epic poems. His rhapsodies are as near to the real thing as any 
attempt that has been made to translate a national idiom into a 
cosmopolitan art, and whatever his reason for adapting them they 
have resulted in a considerable extension and enrichment of the 
musical idiom of European composers generally. 


The veneration in which Liszt held the works of the classical 
masters of all periods and schools was sincere and practical. He 
did not believe in venerating them as dead matter, but as living 
works which must mean something in the lives of those who heard 
them or participated in their performance. This, combined with 
his keen insight into the qualities of music generally, made his 
criticisms, written, spoken or merely insinuated, of the greatest 
value not only to those against whom they were levelled, but to all 
who saw or heard them. The artist who took them in a wrong 
spirit was usually either of little talent and correspondingly great 
conceit, or he sooner or later realised his own mistake. Criticism 
is of necessity the most ephemeral of all art-work. Its results 
may, indeed, if it is sound, must remain ; but its substance and form 
quickly pass away. Yet much of that of Franz Liszt still remains 
potent and forceful. 


One reason for this doubtless is that he realised the paramount 
importance of substance over form. He said “the form should 
not sound, but the spirit should speak.” His biographer, Lina 
Ramann, tells us that even as a child “in the compositions which 
he played he did not go, as is and ever will be the common way 
with incipient artists, from form to contents, but from contents to 
form.” It was this critical faculty rather than any natural creative 
impulse that was responsible for many, perhaps for most, of his 
compositions. Perhaps he did not realise to a sufficient degree 
that the precious ointment of beautiful and sublime thoughts re- 
quires an equally beautiful and also a well-compacted vessel in 
which to be borne. He did realise, however, that a vessel of 
some sort is necessary, and he rightly considered that it should be 
made specially in each case for the particular substance it has to 
carry. His desire to make an appropriate vessel rather than a 
conventional one for what he regarded as priceless treasure (and 
his self-criticism in this respect was usually as sound as his 
criticism of others) sometimes led him to crudities and weaknesses 
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which it is to be feared have resulted in the loss of much matter 
of very great value. Such a loss has certainly occurred in the 
works of some of his successors, whether it has done so in his 
case or not. His very lack of strength (if it were not actual 
ineptitude) in handling the older forms made him feel more 
urgently than most of his contemporaries the need of a new 
form or a new series of forms. His desire to advance his art and 
to aid those less able than he was to help themselves impelled 
him to endeavour to supply this need. His experiments in the 
matter of appropriateness of form not infrequently concerned him 
to such an extent as to make him forget or neglect the need of 
beauty in this respect. In other respects, however, he never 
forgot it. 

Liszt was the most enamoured of literature of all musicians 
who have ever lived, and much of his view of music was that 
rather of a literary man than of a musician. This accounts for 
both the nature and the form of many of compositions, as well as 
for some of his conceptions of works by other composers. Other 
characteristics may be accounted for by his love for and well- 
informed appreciation of the graphic and plastic arts. All these 
tastes combined within him strengthened him in the views he held, 
if the possession of the combined tastes did not actually cause him 
to hold such views, of the affinity and association of the arts. “ All 
the arts,” he said, “flow from the same source; it is the idea 
embodied in a work of art, and not the mode of enunciating it, 
that determines its rank in the scale of beauty.” This mental 
attitude, though not new in his time, was so uncommon as to 
make the one taking it stand out more prominently among his 
fellows than his talents alone would otherwise have done. _It also 
was the means of his doing a work which, had he been more 
exclusively a musician,—had he even been a greater composer than 
he was,—would have been beyond the reach of his power and 
opportunities. Because he took this attitude he invented a means 
of suggesting to the mind matters outside the tones which are 
heard, and for the form in which he employed such means he 
devised the title, with which we are all too familiar to-day, of 
“Symphonic Poem.” To say, as one is tempted to say, that he 
was the greatest of all programme music writers would be risking 
a statement impossible of proof. Yet it truly may be said that 
no other composer, either before or since, has owed so much of 
his inspiration to particular and defined external matters and 
things. The few works in pure musical form which he wrote 
are not without suggestions that in his own inner consciousness 
there was some thought at work other than that which appears to 
the student or auditor. 
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Still more important and effective than the transcriptions of 
verbal poetry were his attempts at Tone Pictures, though not known 
by that name. With the exception of the Hunnenschlacht Sym- 
phonic Poem, they were all written for the Pianoforte. Some 
of them, as for instance “ Vom der Wiege bis sum Grade,” and the 
“ Todtentanz,” were inspired by pictures, the subject or manner of 
which compelled his imagination. Others, such as the legend, 
“ St. Francis walking on the Waters,” and “ Pope's Hymnus,” were 
entirely original conceptions which were afterwards reproduced by 
his painter friends and admirers. 

One reason why he was so great and successful an innovator 
was that he was essentially a man of his own day. He assimilated 
all the best influences of the age, as well as some that, it must be 
admitted, were not so good, and controlled them in such a manner 
as to make each and every one of them serve his own purposes. 
To achieve the results at which he aimed in his poetic and pictorial 
transcriptions he made full use of the system of Jeit-motiven 
invented, or rather developed and exploited, by his friend (and 
afterwards son-in-law) Richard Wagner, and of the method he 
himself had contrived on the same principles of “ Theme-transform- 
ation” by rhythmic process. In other respects there was hardly 
an artistic method or tendency of his time that he did not utilize in 
some degree or for some purpose. Socially he also did much the 
same. The fascinations of his person, arising partly from his 
success as a virtuoso and partly from his personal qualities, super- 
ficial or innate, drew around him the rich d@i//e¢anti and patrons of 
art. This gave him a position of great influence, which, coupled 
with his sympathy with their aims, attracted artists and /itérateurs 
of all types. His natural home was at Weimar, where Goethe, 
Schiller, Herder and Wieland had accomplished their greatest work, 
and where progressive art had always been welcomed and encour- 
aged. The mission of Liszt was identified almost as closely with 
the work of the poets and painters as with that of the great 
musicians. His work was the complement not of one or other of 
them, but of all of them in their various aspects. His grasp of the 
poetic feeling in the songs of Schubert, which he transcribed for 
pianoforte solo, proclaims this more clearly and obviously than any 
other of his works, while his comparative failure in the larger 
musical forms strengthens the impression that he was a universal 
artist more than a specialist. Yet, viewing the events of his life 
in the light of this artistic utilitarianism, it is not a little remarkable 
that in a country where opera is an every-day affair, and at a 
time when drama also was making distinct advances (whether 
towards an ideal condition or a decadent one is still open to 
argument) he made no contribution of a serious nature to either. 
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The beauty and originality of his thoughts were creater than his 
power of continuous expression, and his compositions which are 
the greatest in power are consequently those that are smallest 
in size. 

In spite of the fatuous hero-worship of which he was the 
object, and the persistent misunderstanding inevitably arising 
therefrom, Liszt was one of the ablest and most successful of 
propagandists. Ile knew the many-sided value of friendship, and 
he made friends with high and low. With some he sought it 
from the deepest and worthiest of motives—from the desire for 
the communion of kindred souls. With others it was for pro- 
fessional or social reasons that he sought it, though he invariably 
gave more than he accepted. It is one of the most striking tri- 
butes to the nobility of his character that for whatever reason he 
first sought the friendship of man or woman, he always won 
their affection by giving lavishly of his own. As becomes one 
whose life is lived for definite objects which are difficult of attain- 
ment, he was essentially and always a stern utilitarian. He en- 
joyed life by liking that which was useful; he utilised that which 
was enjoyable. In the smallest details as in the broadest effects, 
in his personal and his social life, in his work as a composer, a 
critic or a teacher, even in his religion and his philanthropy, we 
see this; yet we do not find it spoilt any one of them. There was 
a kind of economy in his mode of life akin to the economy of 
Nature. By utilising beauty and beautifying utility he avoided all 
avoidable waste. He knew, no one better, that in the invention 
of the methods of the Symphonic Poem he was going but a 
small step beyond where his predecessors had arrived. He also 
knew, however, that by drawing attention to the advance he was 
making he would do immeasurably more for the general advance 
of his art than by proclaiming his indebtedness to the past. The 
way in which he did this was characteristic and equally profitable. 
He pointed out the changes he was making in applied forms, and 
gave to the resultant new form a new but generic name. The 
value of originality he had no need to learn; he knew it instinct- 
ively from his earliest years. This originality in thought and 
expression, and the free play which he allowed it, made him what 
he was. Without it his weaknesses would have made him one of 
the least considerable of musicians. If he had not shewn it in all 
he did he would have lost—perhaps more correctly he never would 
have had—the opportunities which, as he possessed it, fell to his 
lot. Originality in his art and in his life was part of his very 
nature, and learning by early and constant experience the useful- 
ness of it, he developed and encouraged it in all he did. While 
he did this, however, he was sufficiently a man of the world to 
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know that if it led to undue eccentricity it might do more harm 
than good. He consequently kept well under control even this 
characteristic, and allowed it full play only in such circumstances 
as to him seemed most suitable. 

In his compositions these endeavours towards originality most 
failed in those cases and those matters in which he made the most 
strenuous efforts for it. Originality to be real must be spontaneous. 
Yet he must be accounted the most successful composer in his own 
particular style before Richard Strauss; and there are not wanting 
those who think that Liszt got nearer the root of the matter than 
the modern German master has yet done or is likely to do. One 
reason for Liszt’s success in this respect is that he realised the 
limitations of his art, and to some extent his own personal limita- 
tions. Though he was always, with a few negligible exceptions, 
inspired by a “ programme,” he did not always follow it literally, 
nor did he always divulge it except by the slight indication in a 
sometimes vague title. In this, as also in other ways, he was 
nearer to his younger contemporary, Johannes Brahms, than either 
would have cared to know, and infinitely nearer than the partisans 
of either would have admitted fora moment. (These two, it may 
be noted in passing, were both much broader in their sympathies 
than their enthusiastic followers and admirers.) In their essential 
poetic feeling, Liszt and Brahms had much in common, but while 
the latter preferred not to recognise such feeling, and rigorously 
suppressed it whenever he was cognisant or conscious of its pre- 
sence, Liszt gloried in it, and sometimes allowed the consciousness 
of it to banish the artistic restraint necessary for the execution of 
the best quality of art-work. Yet his selection of subjects, not- 
withstanding the wideness of its range, was marked by invariable 
appropriateness. The process of selection was not always a 
deliberate one, for, in common with other artists, he had “ fits” and 
impulses which he could not always control, and which suggested, 
or gave the decisive turn to, the choice of subject or the manner of 
its treatment. “I have a tremendous fit of Byron on,” he wrote on 
one occasion; and soon afterwards the Tasso and Mazeppa tone 
poems were growing in his mind. The development of such 
works is an interesting psychological study as well as a practical 
musical one. 

One of the surest signs of the artificial nature of his work as 
a composer is the comparative lateness in life at which he com- 
menced it. This description of his work, it may be said, does 
not impugn its sincerity, for the adjective is here used in its 
literal sense, not in its modern degraded meaning. Had Nature 
made him an original creative genius he could not have tolerated 
so long as he did the mere translation of the thoughts of others. 
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His own thoughts would have rushed to the surface and thrust to 
one side those which he took from others. His compositions were 
not the creations of an original mind, but were the re-statement 
in new form, or the embellishment by additions supplied by a 
rare and beautiful fancy, of the thoughts of others, previously 
expressed through the medium of other arts or of music itself. 
In spite of the originality in some respects of many of his thoughts 
and his mode of expression, Liszt was essentially an interpreter. 
As such he was the greatest of his century; perhaps of all time. 
In the transmutation of simple, almost crude, musical ideas, into 
noble expressions, he has been approached by few and excelled 
probably by Beethoven alone. 

' HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
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QUOTATIONS 
AND MISQUOTATIONS. 


NOTHING vexes anyone who takes authorship seriously more than 
a misquotation, and what writer has not suffered tortures in this 
way?  Pulpiteers and lecturers and popular journalists, and young 
men in a hurry are here sad offenders. To sit in church, as a 
member of a large congregation, and hear famous passages from 
famous poets or prophets like Carlyle and Wordsworth and Ruskin 
paraphrased and parodied becomes a very real and involuntary 
penance to a literary listener. Shakespeare must almost have 
turned in his grave, so to speak, when a glib popular extempore 
preacher came out with this appalling travesty of his words :— 


“ There is a Providence that shapes our steps, 
Rough hew them how we will. 


when he really wrote, of course, something far better :— 
“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends.” 


Hamlet, above all plays, when we consider how often it has been 
represented in public, and remember Irving’s impersonation and the 
amount that has been written about it in England and Germany, 
not to mention other countries, should be at any rate well and 
widely known. But the slovenly parson, who will probably make 
a slovenly parish, does not always seem acquainted with the play. 
Even a doctor of divinity tripped gaily and confidently over these 
fatal “steps” not very long ago. And there is another celebrated 
verse in Hamlet which frequently also undergoes a slight eclipse :— 


“There’s a Divinity doth hedge a King.” 
Shakespears, as a matter of fact, wrote:— 


“There’s such Divinity doth hedge a King 
That treason can but peep to what it would.” 


We have heard “fence,” a far more otiose metaphor, employed as 
a substitute for “ hedge ”—a “ fence” that was an “ offence” in every 
way. The worst transgressors, and a very common class, appear 
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to be the men and women with a conspicuously accurate manner, 
but with most inaccurate minds and memories. The oracular per- 
son should be strongly suspected, and his gravest announcements 
received with caution. Bring him at once to book, if possible. 
Chapter and verse, the /:ttera scripta, will only too often contradict 
and confound him. No doubt some people will object, pedantry 
alone cares for the letter, the ipsissima verba, and no blame 
attaches to anyone who gives the spirit of the quotation. This 
may sometimes hold good in prose, but never in poetry, where the 
whole balance and atmosphere and force may hang upon the right 
epithet. For instance, to quote a familiar couplet from a familiar 
hymn. Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred say, 


“Fight, as if on i alone 
Hung the issue of the fray.” 


But that sounds feeble compared with the last and final version :— 


“Fight, as if on shee alone 
Hung the issue of the fray.” 


Cardinal Newman was justly indignant when the late excellent and 
saintly Bishop Bickersteth, of Exeter, altered some of the words in 
“Lead, kindly light,” and even ventured to add a stanza of his 
own, Of course, when an editor, instead of giving Toplady’s own 
version :— 


“When my eyestrings crack in death,” 
suggested the less realistic but more poetical— 
“When my eyelids close in death,” 


—no one complained. Stanzas, as near perfection as possible, have 
again and again been ruthlessly butchered by prosaic persons with 
slovenly tastes and a positive genius for errors. Besides, if we 
misquote we give our own rendering and not the writer's, which 
seems hardly fair. Perhaps, in translation from a foreign language, 
it may be sufficient to express the spirit and not the letter. But 
few indeed have succeeded in reproducing both, hardly Conington 
and Lord Derby, but perhaps Frere and Gilbert Murray. In the 
faithful translation, such as Kennedy’s, the spirit usually escapes, 
and in the free rendering we may have a fine poem, but not the 
original. Even in Lycidas, two out of three quote, “build the lofty 
line,’ though Milton himself preferred :— 


“He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme.” 


And, of course, the cultivated ear, expecting the appropriate con- 
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sonance, would note at once the faint and futile assonance. But 
surely to give our variant of any passage, wilfully or carelessly, 
must be condemned as a flagrant literary offence. 


Nothing should be better known, no line of literature more 
familiar, than the often-quoted and usually misquoted verse in the 
opening morning hymn of Keble’s Christian Year. The author 


wrote :-— 


“The ¢rivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask.” 


But we generally find instead, “The dai/y round, the common 
task,” or “The common round, the daily task.” It is quite the 
exception for anyone to give accurately the real original words. 
Again, in the third chapter of Genesis we too frequently have “in 
the sweat of thy face” put more poetically but less correctly “in the 
sweat of thy brow.” So fixed has the faulty variant grown in the 
minds and memories of people, that a clergyman may occasionally 
be caught tripping when he allows his mechanical sub-consciousness 
too much liberty, and permits the well-known passage to take care 
of itself. In Shakespeare’s Macbeth perhaps no phrase is more 
expressive or popular than “the sere and yellow leaf.” And yet 


the poet, with a true instinct, has left us a far better way, in “the 
sere, the yellow leaf.” But perhaps of all the murdered and 
mangled passages, one stands out supreme, beloved (we regret to 
say) by deans and doctors of divinity and university professors. 
Dean Fremantle, in his last book published by Duckworth, is one 
offender among a host, and he would find himself in the very best 
company. I refer, of course, to the splendid lines in The Tempest, 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Here we have something absolutely perfect, as far as human artistry 
can make it. But the deans, and doctors of divinity and the 
university professors prefer the balder rendering—“We are such 
stuff as dreams are made 0f’—so obvious, and so much less effec- 
tive. The beautiful epitaph by Dr. Johnson on Oliver Goldsmith 
in Westminster Abbey has proved another easy victim to the mania 
for misquotation. Ordinary persons, and extraordinary as well, 
delight in saying Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. But the “great 
Lexicographer,” with better taste and better Latin, really wrote, 
Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. Most people unfortunately follow 
each other like sheep, in their allusions and reference, till the blun- 
der becomes classical, venerable, consecrated. To give another 
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case, an eloquent curate was once preaching, and preaching well, 
in a crowded fashionable church, and lapsed incidentally into a 
stanza from Jn Memoriam, in which it should have been impossible 
for him to blunder. He cried, lacking the sense of rhyme, in 
trumpet tones :— 


“Eternal process, moving on 
From state to state, the spirit walks ; 
And these are but the ruined stems, 
Or shattered chrysalis of one.” 


His ear should have arrested him at once, and enabled him to 
correct his mistake, which jarred painfully on his hearers. We 
should never quote, unless we are sure, and the writer who respects 
his profession and himself and his readers should always verify his 
references. Perhaps, in some quotations known to few at first 
hand, a mistake may be more pardonable, though never altogether 
venial. In one of his last books, a Dean, guem honoris causa 
nominatum volo, gave as an illustration a splendid passage from 
Spinoza’s Ethic, and introduced a wrong adjective which completely 
altered the sense, and spoiled the effect of the whole. “Homo 
sapiens de nulla re minus quam de morte cogitat.” But the im- 
mortal Jew naturally wrote “liber,” and not “sapiens.” We may 
add to the Dean’s misquotation the complement of Spinoza’s sen- 
tence, “ Ez ejus sapientia non mortis sed vitae meditatio est.” This 
lends the key to the explanation of the blunder, “ omo ider” and 
“ejus sapientia.” Journalists, in their hurried articles, dashed off 
at a moment’s notice, are less blameworthy than others. But then 
even they should not quote, unless absolutely sure. If we look up 
our favourite passages we shall probably find ourselves at fault in 
some word, though we felt a mistake here was impossible. It may 
be that the cramming system, the passion for quantity, so fashion- 
able now and so foolish, accounts for much of this prevalent in- 
accuracy, which involves the teachers and the taught in one and 
the same condemnation. Boys and girls now really seldom possess 
the time required by their subjects. And learning prose and 
poetry, English and Latin and Greek, does not appear to appeal 
to many masters, though it certainly tends to strengthen the 
memory and lays the foundation of a careful and correct habit. St. 
Paul the Apostle may not invariably have quoted correctly himself. 
But he had the root of the matter in him, when he exhorted us to 
“walk accurately,” while he severely condemned the disorderly or 
those who broke the ranks and did not keep in step with others. 

The best lines have had the least justice measured out to them, 
and none have been more cruelly victimised than Gray’s Elegy. We 
always read this ordinary and erroneous variant :— 
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“Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life, 
They kept the even tenor of their way.” 


And yet, if we proceed to verify the quotation, we shall discover 
the last line is quite different— 


“They kept the notsedess tenor of their way.” 


It is so easy to pass on from mere verbal inaccuracy to something 
far worse. A slovenly mind, a careless memory, spell mischief to 
the possessors. They open the door to moral deviations from the 
truth which do not irritate so much as shock. Odbsta principiis— 
resist the beginnings, should be our motto. Jake us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vines, for our vines have tender 
grapes. A critic may observe, anyone may quote, for instance, the 
following, and no harm come :— 


“Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.” 


But why not, if it must be quoted at all, quote it accurately and say 
puero and not pueris? The little foxes prepare the way for the 
rending and uprooting of the wild boar, and much bigger and worse 
mistakes. And, if we will only take a little more trouble, it is as 
easy to be accurate as inaccurate, and far more satisfactory. Bad 
blunders die hard, and some appear to be immortal Thousands 
and thousands of speakers and preachers and writers have talked 
of Newton comparing himself to a little child, picking up a shell 
here and there on the sea-shore. And yet the mathematical genius 
whose name is associated for ever with the law of gravitation said 
nothing of the kind. It was his great contemporary Robert Boyle 
who really said it, as readers of Hallam’s “Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Centuries” will know well. And yet this blunder will probably 
live as long as the English language. A big name so often becomes 
a convenient peg on which one can hang any good saying, as in the 
case of David and Solomon. The witticisms, fathered on Sheridan 
and Sydney Smith, would be frequently children unacknowledged 
by them. Byron, perhaps with an eye to the future and his own 
fate, wrote in his “ English Bards and Scots Reviewers,” 


“With just enough of learning to misquote.” 
Yes, indeed, “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 


Popular authors of any time, on account of their popularity, 
get saddled with all sorts of utterances, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and the original authors of them are forgotten. Jowett, in his life- 
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time, and Disraeli, exemplified this abundantly. And, if the error 
was pointed out, the ready answer would be, “ Well, if he did not 
say so he ought to have—it is just like him.” 


“In short, year after year, the same 
Absurd mistakes went on; 

And when I died, t!.2 neighbours came 
And buried brother John.” 


But, when one cannot be sure of a quotation, it is pretty safe gener- 
ally to impose it on Shakespeare’s broad back, which, like that of 
Atlas, supports the world. And on Browning, with his immense 
production, anything out of the way may be securely dumped. 
Among older poets, George Herbert has given hospitality to many 
verses he never wrote, and never could have written. 


“TI slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was duty.” 


But this was assuredly not the work of the great poet, whose cen 
tenary we have just commemorated. Nor were the following lines 
written by George Herbert :— 


“O glorious Eaves-dropper, Thou art 
Behind the door of every heart.” 


Nor did Shakespeare (in Cymbeline) say :— 


“Golden lads and lasses must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 


The lady or gentleman, who first misquoted this, undoubtedly 
thought this version an improvement on the original— 


“Golden lads and gir/s a// must,” etc. 


It is a pity that reviewers do not censure misquotations more 
severely. For instance, in one of our very best weekly reviews, 
quite recently, a young and promising writer was noticed and 
criticised with a heavy hand. But two flagrant misquotations were 
not condemned. Such omissions surely encourage a slovenly author 
in his slovenliness, and may prevent his ever reaching the greatest 
heights. Tennyson, it is well known, was quite meticulously care- 
ful in verifying all his allusions. An inaccurate writer will never 
give the pleasure he might give, however great he may become, and 
will not only offend prigs and pedants. Burns would hardly have 
recognised in “wit and whiskey go together” his own “ Freedom 
and whiskey gang thegither.” And we wonder if the late eloquent 
and gifted Archbishop Magee, when, to the joy of wine merchants 
who quoted his words for years afterwards, he said in his famous 
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speech on Temperance in the House of Lords—“It is better to 
be free than to be sober”—we wonder if he remembered the line 
of Burns. Humanum est errare, and who will not forgive a 
splendidus error? But, when a famous living editor attributes S. 
T. Coleridge’s glorious ode on “ Dejection” to a very inferior poet, 
we almost begin to despair. It can scarcely be called a misquota- 
tion, though not as the author wrote it, to say in “ Twelfth Night,” 
as Pope suggested: “Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet 
south.” For, we believe, Shakespeare really wrote “sound.” The 
correction of one great classic by another stands by itself. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 





MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


THE Royal Divorce Commission have at last made their report ; 
and although nine out of twelve of the members composing same 
favoured easy divorce, it is unfortunate that the remaining three 
should have considered it necessary to bring in a minority report. 
It seems as though, after working at it for about three years, and 
making the most thorough investigation of the question that has 
ever been made, they might have been unanimous. 

The question of marriage and divorce is the most important 
question before the world to-day ; as it has to do not only with the 
happiness or misery of humanity, but is the greatest factor in regu- 
lating the evils and crimes of the world. 

Persons who have not given much thought to the subject will 
wonder what marriage and divorce has to do with the evils and 
crimes of the world; but it has more to do with the same than all 
other causes combined. 

It is all very well for a man or a woman who are happily 
married to sit by their own comfortable fireside, when they are 
surrounded by the affections of their family and all the comforts 
that heart could wish for, and decry divorce; but let them be 
placed in the position of the man or the woman who has made a 
mistaken marriage, and whose very existence, from the time they 
open their eyes in the morning until they close them at night, in 
sleep, is one of misery, and they would take an entirely different 
view of the question. It is all very well for a priest, who knows 
absolutely nothing of the love that should exist between husband 
and wife, or for a couple who are happily married, to say of a couple 
who are unhappily married, “Oh, well, if they can’t get on to- 
gether, let them separate ; but don’t let them remarry”; but they 
don’t take into consideration that that means the ruin of two lives— 
the lives of two persons, either or both of whom, if they were 
happily situated in life, might be of more use in the world than 
the makers of that remark could ever be. Another thing they do 
not take into consideration, is that to separate two persons without 
giving them a divorce, with the privilege of marrying again, means 
throwing two persons upon the world who, ten chances to one, will 
both become immoral. 
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The great majority of people take a very superficial view of 
the divorce question. They cannot see beyond that verse in the 
Bible, “Whom God hath joined together let not man put asunder,” 
and seem to imagine that every couple who are legally married are 
joined together by God—which is not true; for if a marriage is 
entered into from any other than the proper motive, love, God has 
nothing to do with joining the couple together, even though the 
ceremony be performed by a dozen priests or ministers, and with 
all the pomp and solemnity imaginable, as if an all-wise God would 
sanction a marriage that would be productive of evil. As if a 
kind, loving, and forgiving Father, whose love for us, as we are 
taught, is far greater than that of our earthly parents, would compel 
a couple of His children to live together in misery the balance uf 
their lives, after they discovered that they had made a mistaken 
matriage—thereby placing them in a position where neither of 
them could be of any use in the world. It is perfectly absurd to 
think such. It would make God to be a perfect tyrant, instead of 
the all-wise God, and the kind, loving, and forgiving Father that 
He is. 

Between thirty and forty years ago Henry Ward Beecher, T. 
De Witt Talmage, and some other ministers of New York and 
Brooklyn, made a tour of inspection of the houses of prostitution 
of the two cities. It came out, as the result of that inspection that 
those houses were kept up principally by married men; that with- 
out the support of married men comparatively few, if any, such 
institutions could exist. 

I was not old enough to think much about such matters at the 
time; but I remember that it occurred to me even then as being 
strange that men who had wives of their own should keep up such 
institutions. Now, if it was true that the houses of prostitution of 
New York and Brooklyn were kept up by married men, it was the 
same all over the civilized world ; and if it was so then it is so now. 
I have given a great deal of thought to this subject for the past 
fifteen or twenty years, and have been a close observer; and from 
my own observation I know that it is so. Now, I want to ask if 
such would be the case if husbands loved their wives and knew that 
their wives loved them?’ Decidedly not. 

They are making a great war against the White Slave Traffic 
at the present time; but will never accomplish anything, because 
they are not going about it in the right way. No evil was ever 
cured by dealing with results, or ever will be; the causes are what 
demand a remedy. I would not imply by that that results should 
not be dealt with. Crime should be punished; but what is the 
sense of punishing crime without making any effort to do away 
with the cause of crime? Where does the money come from to 
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keep up the White Slave Traffic? It comes principally from mar- 
ried men; and so long as there is a demand for white slaves the 
supply will be kept up from some source or another. They can 
control the economic conditions that tend to make girls easy victims 
by passing laws to prevent girls from being employed for less wages 
than sufficient to support them, and also to prevent their being 
overworked ; but they cannot keep a guardian over every girl in 
the world, nor can they control their actions. They may save 
some girls in individual cases ; but they will never lessen the suppiy 
so long as the demand keeps up. 


Look at the Thaw-White murder case in New York. White 
was a married man, and a clever man; he was one of the best 
architects in the world, and probably had a great career before him 
had fie lived. But he was unhappy in his home relations, and spent 
his spare time in ruining young girls. And that is only one case 
out of thousands upon thousands that exist not only in New York 
and Chicago, but in London, England, as was proven by the late W. 
T. Stead, and in all parts of the civilized world. Now White could 
not have obtained a divorce from his wife had he so desired, as the 
laws of New York State have only one ground for divorce, adultery, 
and she was not guilty of that, so far as he knew. She could have 
obtained a divorce from him, if she had followed him up and 
obtained sufficient evidence ; but no doubt she was proud of her 
position as his wife, and was quite willing that he should go his way 
and she hers, so long as he supported her in luxury. And so “the 
family life was preserved intact.” 

But look at the evils and the crime that followed; and we 
don’t know how many other crimes, beside that murder, resulted in 
just that one case, for many crimes are covered up so that they 
never come to the light of the public. 


Take the evil of intemperance. They have been trying to 
do away with it for years by acts of legislation ; but what have they 
accomplished? In 1850 the first local option law was passed in the 
United States. At that time the amount of liquor consumed, fer 
capita, was four and a fraction gallons ; and now, after having local 
option in force in nearly half the States of the Union most of the 
time for over sixty years, the amount of liquor consumed is twenty- 
three and a fraction gallons per capita, or nearly six times as much 
per capita, as was consumed before the introduction of local option. 
The majority of the social clubs are kept up by married men, and 
there is more or less drinking done at all of them; but show me a 
married man who is in the habit of spending his evenings at a 
<7 club, and I will show you a man who is unhappy in his home 

tions. : 
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Now what woman wants her husband to drink? And how 
many men would stand up at the bar, night after night, and make 
sots of themselves if they loved their wives, and knew that their 
wives loved them? Precious few, I can tell you. Marriages from 
the proper motive, love, would do more to do away with intemper- 
ance, and the crimes that are concocted in the bar room, than all 
the acts of legislation that could ever be passed. 

The economic conditions, the love of money, and the fondness 
for display, are all factors in producing various evils of the world ; 
but none so great as unhappiness in the marriage relations, by 
which men are driven from their homes to seek enjoyment else- 
where, which they find principally in the social clubs, bar-rooms, and 
houses of prostitution. 

A certain member of Parliament, in making an address before 
a large audience in Toronto, Ontario, a short time since, spoke of 
the divorce question. He urged upon his hearers strenuously to 
oppose any attempt of Parliament to make the conditions less 
severe in severing the marriage tie; adding that “the only manner 
in which the nation and Governments could be kept pure was by 
keeping the family life pure and intact.” I also saw King George 
quoted, in an address given a short time since, as saying that “ The 
foundations of our national greatness lay in our homes.” That is 
true if there is love in the homes, which, no doubt, King George 
wished to be understood; but no nation could ever become great, 
except in population and financially, that was composed of unhappy 
homes. 

The great trouble in regard to the divorce question is that 
people have been wrongly educated, The Roman Catholic Church 
are dead against it; the English Church have passed laws pro- 
hibiting the re-marriage of divorced people by the clergymen of 
their Church, and the ministers of other denominations have been 
for so long in the habit of preaching sermons of a wholesale nature 
against divorce that the great mass of people have come to look 
upon divorce itself as an evil. This is all wrong. Divorce is not 
an evil; it is a great blessing under present conditions, and should 
be made as free as the air we breathe in all countries. It is ail 
nonsense to say that easy divorce would lead to experimental mar- 
riage. When people are educated up to the proper standard wich 
regard to marriage, divorce will die a natural death. Very true, if 
divorce were made easy all over the civilized world to-day, the 
courts would be clogged with divorce cases. But what of it? The 
world would be happier and better for it if every couple in the 
world who are unhappily married, from any cause whatever, were 
divorced, and no more marriages were entered into from improper 
motives. 
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What is to be gained by forcing people who are unhappily 
married to continue living together? Nothing but evil can result. 
What good can accrue even to the children of unhappy marriages, 
reared in a house where there is nothing but bickering, strife, and 
bitter heartaches? What kind of citizens would children be likely 
to become reared in such an atmosphere? Their chances would be 
far better even supported by the Government in a children’s home 
—though, if the cases were managed properly, the great majority 
of them would be taken care of by their fathers or mothers, as 
might be considered most suitable. 


Ministers want to be shown that they are doing wrong in 
holding up divorce itself before the people as an evil. 


The people want to be shown that the evil of divorce lies not 
in divorce itself, but in the conditions leading up to divorce; and 
they want to be shown how to remove those conditions. 


The great mass of people throughout the civilized world would 
hold up both hands to do away with not only divorce but all the 
evils and crimes that exist; but they don’t know how to do it. 
They have been led to believe that the way to do away with an 
evil or a crime is to make the laws stringent against the same, and 
punish the offenders severely. When they learn that it cannot be 
done in that way, and that their co-operation is necessary to bring 
about the desired result, they will fall right into line. 


- Parents must be taught to bring their children up to know that 
{ioe is the only motive for marriage, and that it is their duty to see 
)to it that when their children grow up and contemplate matrimony 
| conditions are as they should be. And society wants to be taught 
to give its stamp of disapproval to marriages from any other motive 
than that of love. At the present time a girl is considered to have 
married well if she has married a man who can provide well for her, 
and perhaps give her a position in society; when, as a matter of 
fact, if she does not love him more than all else in the world, and 
he her the same, she has not married well. She far better have 
married a pauper, and worked to support him, if necessary, if there 
was mutual love between them. But how many girls, under present 
conditions, would marry a poor man if they could get a rich one? 
Precious few, I assure you. The present system of marriage 1s 
mostly rotten; and no nation can ever be very pure or very great, 
except in population and financially, until the present system is 
changed. 
If men occupying positions of influence, in making their ad- 
dresses, instead of pointing to the lax divorce laws of the United 
States, would speak of the improper system of marriage that is in 
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vogue all over the civilized world, and let the people know that in 
order to have a nation that can really be called great there must be 
purity in the homes, which there cannot be without love, they 
would do some good in the world; but to create the impression 
that a nation can be made great, and pure, and good, by keeping 
intact families in which there is nothing but unhappiness, bicker- 
ings, and strife, and which are productive only of evil, is a great 
mistake. 

Love is the greatest possession a man or a woman can have in 
this world. It is not only the corner stone, but the very foundation 
of marriage; and it is the only thing that can bring happiness in 
married life, or make a couple man and wife in the sight of God. 
Love is the foundation of the very fabric of society (not society as 
it is now, but as it should be), and of the whole social condition ; 
and when we have love in the homes we shall see that command of 
the Bible, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” obeyed, and 
divorce and the majority of the evils and crimes of the world dis- 
appear; but never until then. 


FRANK D. W. BATEs, M.D. 





WAS THE LAST SUPPER A 
PASSOVER ? 


THE paschal season was really composed of two feasts, probably 
instituted at different times, but so long connected the one with 
the other as to become practically identified. There was the feast 
called “ The Lord’s Passover” (E.L.N.), held on the fourteenth of 
the first month (E.L.N.), the month Abib (D.), or Nisan; and the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, begun on the fifteenth of the same 
month (E.L.N.)1 The order of these feasts was as follows: 


I—The Passover consisted in the slaying and eating of a male 
lamb, or kid, without blemish, and in its first year. Every Israelite 
had to provide such a beast on the tenth of the first month for his 
household, and that of his neighbour, if his own were not large 


enough to finish it at one meal. On the fourteenth of this month, 
“between the two evenings” (E.), “at even at the going down of 
the sun” (D.) these lambs were to be slain by “the whole assembly 
of the congregation” (E.), at the place which the Lord should 
“choose to cause His name to dwell in,” no man being allowed to 
perform the sacrifice within his own “gates” (D.). The blood of 
the victims was to be sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop upon the 
two side posts and the lintel of the houses where they should be 
eaten. The people must roast their lambs infact, and eat them 
“that night” with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. They must 
likewise explain the meal to the young and take it with haste, staff 
in hand, girded and shod, as for a journey; but were not to go out 
before morning (E.). Nothing of the lamb was to be left till 
daylight (E.D.). If aught thereof did remain uneaten, it had to 
be burnt before dawn (E.). 


II—-The Feast of Unleavened Bread lasted from even on the 
fourteenth day of the first month until even on the one and 
twentieth day of the same month (E.), seven days, during which 
no leaven should be eaten (E.L.N.D.); and the first (E.L.N.), and 
the last of these seven days were to be set apart for holy convoca- 
tions (E.L.N.D.). On these two Paschal Sabbaths “no manner of 


1. Exodus xii., 1-20; Leviticus xxiii., 5-14; Numbers xxviii., 16-25; Deu- 
teronomy xvi., 1-8. See also Numbers ix., 3-5. 
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work” except the preparing of food was allowed (E.); or at least 
no “servile work” (L.N.). A burnt offering was to be made on 
each of the seven days (L.N.), to wit, “two young bullocks and 
one ram, and seven he-lambs of the first year,” all without blemish, 
and every one accompanied with a respective meal offering of fine 
flour mingled with oil; the whole to be offered up, together with 
a he-goat as sin offering, alongside “the burnt offering of the morn- 
ing, which is for a continual burnt offering” (N.). On the day 
after the first Paschal Sabbath, namely, the sixteenth of Nisan, the 
first fruits of the harvest (barley) were to be brought to the priest, 
who should wave a sheaf thereof before the Lord, and offer a lamb 
for a burnt offering, together with a meal offering of fine flour 
mingled with oil, and a drink offering of wine (L.). The Penta- 
teuch which contains these prescriptions says that the slain lamb, 
the sprinkled blood, and the: hasty meal, were ordained for a 
memorial of the occasion when God slew the firstborn of the Egyp- 
tians to get them to let the Israelites go out of captivity, but spared 
the firstborn of the Israelites because of the blood marks put on 
their doors at His command (E.); and that the seven days’ eating 
of unleavened bread, “the bread of affliction,” was to commemorate 
this deliverance from the time of affliction in Egypt (D.). The 
real origin of these rites, however, is veiled in obscurity, for they 
seem to have been put together out of various elements, and to 
have gone through successive stages. 

The Pentateuch itself is a composite lucubration, written at 
different periods with retouchments made even a century or so 
after the Babylonian Captivity. It appears to have been about 
the epoch of the Maccabees that the Thorah, or legal part of this 
work, became a sort of fetich, and was regarded as a system of 
divine institutes of equal validity, given to the Hebrew people in 
one age, and through one person, for all future time. This view 
prevailed among the Scribes and Pharisees of the New Testament, 
and the Rabbins of the Talmud. It had reached its strictest form 
by the birth of Jesus, and still endures with the orthodox Jews at 
the present day. Owing to the fact that the Thorah is the produc- 
tion of different minds, working at different periods, and under 
different circumstances, the prescriptions it contains are more or 
less ambiguous, and must have occasioned no small difficulty to 
those who had to interpret them for the benefit of the multitude. 
There is no doubt that the rites practised at the Passover, and the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread varied in the earlier ages, but the 
course of their development cannot be traced. Josephus, however, 
writing at a time when custom must have long fixed the rule, gives 
some valuable information as to how they were understood at his 
day. He says that on the tenth of the month called by the 
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Egyptians Pharmouth, by the Macedonians Xanthicus, and by the 
Hebrews Nisan, the Israelites being held captive in Egypt were 
told to get ready for the fourteenth of the same month; and that 
when this day arrived, 


“and all were ready to depart, they offered the sacrifice, and 
purified their houses with blood, using bunches of hyssop for 
the purpose; and when they had supped, they burnt the re- 
mains of the flesh, as just ready to depart. Whence it is 
that we do still offer this sacrifice in like manner to this day, 
and call this festival Pascha, which signifies the Feast of the 
Passover ; because on that day God passed us over, and sent 
the plague upon the Egyptians, for the destruction of the first- 
born came upon the Egyptians that night.” (Ant. IL, xiv., 6.) 


Later on, when telling of the feasts kept by his people, he gives 
in brief the statement he had made before about the Passover, and 
then goes on to describe at length the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
repeating all the regulations here above cited from the Pentateuch, 
except those with respect to the meal offerings; and supplying 
further details as to the offering of the barley. (Ant. III., x, 5). 
In another work he states that during the reign of Neroth 


“The high priests, upon the coming of their feast which is 
called the Passover, when they slay their sacrifices, from the 
ninth hour to the eleventh, but so that a company not less 
than ten belong to every sacrifice (for it is not lawful for them 
to feast singly by themselves) found the number of the sacrifices 
to be two hundred and fifty-six thousand five hundred.” (Wars. 
VL, ix., 3.) 


On two or three other occasions he mentions the Passover as 
being on the fourteenth day of the month, but gives no particulars 
as to the ritual. These, however, are amply supplied by the 
Talmud, which, among other details, gives the following: On the 
fourteenth Nisan, during the early hours, the houses were cleared of 
leaven, and in the afternoon a trumpet announced the beginning of 
the feast. At the time of the Evening Sacrifice the lambs were 
brought to the Temple. The people, divided into three com- 
panies, entered the outer court successively. Each man slew his 
own lamb. Precious bowls containing the blood of the victims to 
be poured upon the altar were passed up by one row of priests and 
returned by another. The Levites skinned the lambs, and dis- 
embowelled them, retaining the kidneys and the fat to burn in 
sacrifice with salt and incense. The lambs, wrapped in their 
fleeces, were taken home by the people, who trussed them on cross- 
shaped skewers, and roasted them slowly in ovens without letting: 
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them touch the sides. When the meal was ready the guests 
assembled round the lighted table. The Master prayed and blessed 
a cup of red wine, which was then handed round for all to partake 
of. Everyone dipped a portion of bitter herbs into a mess of fruit 
and wine, and as they ate it, the Master, in response to a question 
put by the youngest person present, explained the meaning of the 
feast. The cup was filled and emptied a second time. Unleavened 
bread and a vinegary preparation were brought on. The Master 
broke the bread, and after blessing the pieces and dipping them 
in the mixture before Him gave them to the rest’ The Hallel 
Psalms were sung and the lamb served. A third cup, “the cup 
of blessing,” followed. At the end of the Hallel Psalms a fourth 
and last cup, “the cup of joy,” was quaffed. At midnight the 
Temple doors were thrown open, and a glad multitude flowed in 
with thank offerings to be prepared there, and eaten on the spot or 
at home, but in no case to be taken outside the city walls. (Tal- 
mud. Tr. Pesach). The above account sets forth the Mosaic 
ordinances as to the Passover, and also shows how these ordinances 
were interpreted during the period of the Herodian Temple, when 
the precepts of the elders, though as yet unwritten, had the force 
of law. But to render the matter fully intelligible, it is necessary 
to glance briefly at the Hebrew mode of computing time. The 
Jews recognised the distinction between the civil and the natural 
day. They reckoned the former from sunset to sunset, and the 
latter from sunrise to sunset. They divided the natural day into 
twelve equal hours, which lengthened or shortened as daylight in- 
creased or diminished. The first half of the natural day they called 
morning ; the second half, evening; noon being taken as the space 
from half an hour before to half an hour after midday. The 
evening of the natural day they divided into two parts, the first 
evening and the second evening, the former corresponding with our 
afternoon, and the latter with our evening up to sunset. Besides 
these, however, they counted a third evening which extended from 
sunset to star-rise, and therefore corresponded with our gloaming ; 
but this third evening really belonged to the next civil day, and 
formed the commencement of that day. The Jewish week ended 
with the Sabbath. The other days had no names, but were com- 
puted from the Sabbath, and called the first, second, third, and so 
on. The months were lunar and varied in length, some having 
twenty-nine, and others thirty days, but never more or less. The 
first of the month was ascertained not scientifically, but empirically, 
being determined by the time the moon became visible. On this 
point evidence was received by the religious authorities, and wit- 
nesses to the fact might even break the Sabbath in hastening to 
give their testimony. The holy ones in council examined the 
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messengers, and rewarded him whose report they accepted. The 
cry “It is sanctified” welcomed and proclaimed the discovery of the 
day. In order to bring the lunar reckoning into harmony with the 
solar, a thirteenth month was added triennially or thereabouts. This 
was done at the time when the Passover would have taken place in 
the ordinary course. For at the beginning of the said feast the 
first fruits of the barley harvest were offered in the Temple, and if 
it was observed that they would not be fit to offer within a month, 
the month in question was added to the year, so that the Passover 
always came round at or near the same period. The civil year 
began on the first of Tisri (October), and the ecclesiastical on the 
first of Nisan (March), just as with us the one begins in January, 
and the other in December. The following data enable us to make 
certain precisions with respect to the Passover. According to the 
Samaritans, and the Karaites, a/ias Scripturalists, a Jewish sect of 
the eighth century, said to have sprung from the Sadducees, the 
phrase “ between the two evenings” meant between the last even- 
ing of the natural day, and the evening at the commencement of the 
civil day, to wit, the space between the two occultations ; and hence 
they contended that the Passover should be slain at dusk and eaten 
in the night. As, however, the fourteenth is distinctly appointed 
as the day for the sacrifice, they thought that the killing and eating 
should take place right at the beginning of that day. This view 
was disapproved by the Scribes and Pharisees, and the doctors 
whose opinions are embalmed in the Mishna and Gemara. For 
these authorities, otherwise called the Traditionalists, held that 
“between the two evenings” implied the space between the first and 
the second evening of the natural day. Hence as the Evening 
Sacrifice also was ordered for this time (Exodus xxix. 30-41; 
Numbers xxviii. 4), they slew it on the ordinary days between 
the eighth and ninth hour, and offered it between the ninth and 
the tenth; but on the eve of the Passover they slew it between 
the seventh and the eighth, and offered it between the eighth and 
the ninth; whilst if the eve of the Passover were a Sabbath, they 
slew it between the sixth and the seventh hour, and offered it be- 
tween the seventh and the eighth ; letting the Paschal sacrifice fol- 
low it immediately in every case (Mishna Pesach V. 1). As to the 
matter thus disputed by these two parties, it may be said that the 
passage in Deuteronomy which the Revised Version renders “at 
evening at the going down of the sun,” is rendered by the Seventy 
pros hesperan, ‘owards evening, and by Bochart (I.C.P. 558) circa 
occasum solis, about sunset; whilst Parkhurst, upon comparison 
with Exodus xiii, 6, and Numbers ix., 3, 5, gives it as “in the 
evening when the sun is going down, i.¢., not setting, but declining 
towards the west”; which favours the prevalent view, the going 
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down or decline of the sun being computed from the turn of 
mid-day. Ewald (Die Alterthiimer des Volkes Israel 365) says 
that anciently the lamb was “geschlachtet und verzehrt,” slaugh- 
tered and consumed, during the time from three hours before to 
three hours after sunset, which seems a reasonable estimate. This 
dispute between the Scripturalists and the Traditionalists has, 
however, little importance for our theme; because it is an estab- 
lished fact that in the age of Jesus the Paschal Lamb was slain 
between midday and sunset on the fourteenth of Nisan, and eaten 
early the following night, that is at the commencement of the fii- 
teenth Nisan, the sacrifice being made on one day and the meal 
taking place on the next, a few hours only intervening between 
the celebrations, which, however, according to our reckoning of 
time, from midnight to midnight, transpired in the course of one 
and the same civil day. . . . 

The Four Gospels agree in associating the death of Jesus with 
the Paschal season, and in saying that He and His disciples had a 
meal together during the early hours of the day on which He died. 
Was this meal the Passover? The Synoptists A, Matthew 
Xxvii, 17-20, B, Mark xiv., 12-17, and C, Luke xxii, 7-14, a'l 
tell us that Jesus spoke with His disciples about making 
ready for the Passover. A says the conversation took place “the 
first day of unleavened bread”; B, “the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they sacrificed the passover”; C, “the day of un- 
leavened bread, on which the passover must be sacrificed.” A and 
B affirm that Jesus had His attention drawn to the matter by the 
disciples, who demanded where He would like them to prepare for 
Him “to eat the passover.” C declares that Jesus told Peter and 
John to go and do the preparing for the Passover, and that they 
asked Him when it should be done. B and C then proceed to 
state that in answer to this query Jesus sent two disciples into the 
city, telling them to follow “a man bearing a pitcher of water,” 
whom they would meet with upon their arrival, and to say unto the 
person into whose house this man should enter, “ The Master saith, 
Where is the guest chamber where I shall eat the passover with 
My disciples?” upon which he would show them a large upper 
room furnished where they should make their preparations. A 
gives a different account. He omits all reference to the water- 
carrier, and merely states that Jesus told His messengers to go 
“into the city to such a man,” and say unto him, “The Master 
saith, My time is at hand; I keep the passover at thy house with 
My disciples.” All three agree, however, that the disciples did 
as they were commanded “and made ready the passover.” Im- 
mediately after describing this mission, the Synoptists depict Jesus 
and His followers as arriving at the meal in due course. A says 
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“ Now, when even was come, He was sitting at meat with the twelve 
disciples”; B says, “when it was evening He cometh with the 
twelve”; and C says “and when the hour was come, He sat down 
and the disciples with Him.” Then all the three proceed to tell 
of this meal, and of what followed it, showing that it transpired 
in the night whereon Jesus was apprehended, that is according to 
Jewish time at the beginning of the same civil day which embraced 
His arrest, trial, execution, and interment. Moreover, they affirm 
this to have been the eve of the Weekly Sabbath. Here there 
can be no mistake. 8B states that Joseph of Arimathza came to 
beg the body of Jesus “when even was now come, because it was 
the Preparation, that is the day before the Sabbath”; C declares 
that when they laid Jesus in the tomb “it was the day of the 
Preparation, and the Sabbath drew on”; and A speaks of the day 
following the burial as “the morrow, that is the day after the Pre- 
paration” ; whilst all refer to the first day of the week as the time 
when the resurrection was announced. Thus the Synoptists openly 
state that Jesus took measures for Him and His disciples “to eat 
the passover,” and they clearly imply that He came with His 
disciples to partake of it. The only points here calling for notice 
are: (1) That “the first day of unleavened bread” was strictly the 
fifteeuth day of Nisan, but in popular parlance, the fourteenth, the 
leaven being “put away” on this date; whilst as a matter of fact 
B and C ward off any error by identifying the day with that on 
which the lamb had to be slaughtered, namely, the fourteenth. 
(2) That although the phrase “to eat the passover” should not be 
restricted to the eating of the Paschal Lamb, it cannot be taken 
to exclude the eating of the Paschal Lamb. If a man says “I 
have seen Hamlet,” he probably implies that he has seen Laertes, 
Polonius, the King, the Queen, the Ghost, Ophelia, and so on, but 
he certainly means that he has seen the gloomy prince. It seems 
then that unless we resort to an arbitrariness which, if logically 
applied, would destroy every rule of criticism, and every law of 
science, we must candidly admit that when the Synoptists say that 
Jesus made arrangements for Him and His disciples “to eat the 
passover,” and that He came with His disciples to the feast, they 
mean that He made arrangements to eat, and came to eat, the 
Paschal Lamb. 

The fact that there have been, and still are, persons who think 
otherwise must be regarded as a phenomenon which we are bound 
to report, but happily not obliged to explain. It is safe then to 
declare that according to the Synoptists, Jesus ate the Passover, 
and ate it at the normal time, namely, the fifteenth of the month 
Nisan, in the early hours of the day which correspond with those at 
the beginning of night on our mode of reckoning. The author of 
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the fourth Gospel does not say a word about any of the facts 
recorded by the Synoptists with respect to Jesus having arranged 
“to eat the passover,” and partaken of it in the company of His 
disciples, but instead of this he tells us that “before the feast 
of the passover,” Jesus held a “supper” with His disciples and was 
arrested soon after it had ended. He subsequently describes how 
the Jews brought Jesus to the palace of Pontius Pilate for judg- 
ment, whilst it was stil] “early,” and yet refused to enter this 
edifice “ that they might not be defiled but might eat the passover.” 
Later he declares that “it was the Preparation of the passover” 
when the Jews, wearied by the shuffling of Pilate, clamoured for 
the life of Jesus, crying, “ Away with Him, away with Him, crucify 
Him.” Later still, after recording to crucifixion of Jesus and the 
two thieves, he tells us that the Jews, “ because it was the Prepara- 
tion, that the bodies should not remain upon the cross upon the 
Sabbath (for the day of that Sabbath was a high day), asked of 
Pilate that their legs should be broken, that they might be taken 
away”; and that the corpse of Jesus when taken down was placed 
in a tomb near at hand “ because of the Jews’ Preparation.” Now 
it should be remarked that all the four Gospels agree that Jesus 
rose early on the first day of the week, after having been interred 
at the Preparation of the preceding Sabbath. Thus it is evident 
that He was buried on the eve of a Weekly Sabbath ; but, according 
to the fourth Gospel this Weekly Sabbath was likewise the first 
Paschal Sabbath, or the real beginning of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, a day appointed to be kept with Sabbatic solemnity. But 
it was in the early hours of this very day that the Passover had to 
be eaten. Hence, according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus was lying 
in the tomb at the time when, according to the Synoptists, He was 
eating the true Passover... . 

The difference between the Synoptics and the fourth Gospel 
with respect to the day when Jesus suffered and died is character- 
istic of the difference which prevails throughout these works. It 
is agreed on all hands that the Synoptists drew from anterior 
sources, mostly documentary. The fourth Evangelist, however, is 
usually represented either as having written from independent 
knowledge, or as having made up his narrative, or the greater part 
of it, out of his own head as he went along. Both these opinions 
are erroneous. For the author named undoubtedly made use of 
pre-existing lucubrations which he sifted and retouched at discre- 
tion. In view of the position we are about to assume it is only 
right to say that the retouchments of the fourth Evangelist are 
generally of a sort which does more honour to his ability than to 
his integrity. Still, the fact that a man is known to be a dog 
stealer is no sufficient proof that he stole this or that particular 
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dog, every case having to stand on its own bottom. Now, upon 
comparing the following passage from the first Synoptic with the 
corresponding one in the fourth Gospel, it seems plain that the 
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writer of the latter has given a changed version of the former: 


“Now on the first day of un- 
leavened bread, the disciples 
came to Jesus, saying, Where 
wilt Thou that we make ready 
for Thee to eat the passover? 
And He said, Go into the city to 
such a man, and say unto him, 
The Master saith, My time is at 
hand; I keep the passover at 
thy house with My disciples. 
And the disciples did as Jesus 
appointed them ; and they made 
ready the passover. Now when 
even was come, He was sitting 
at meat with the twelve disciples ; 
and as they were eating, He said, 
Verily I say unto you, that one 
of you shall betray me.” 

Matthew xxvi., 17-23. 


“Now before the feast of the 
passover, Jesus knowing that His 
hour was come that He should 
depart out of this world unto the 
Father, having loved His own 
which were in the world, He 
loved them unto the end.” 


“ And during supper, the devil 
having already put into the heart 
of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, 
to betray Him, Jesus knowing,” 
et cetera. 

John xiii, 1-3. 








Further, it should be noted that the first Synoptic uses simply 
the word “ Preparation,” without saying what preparation it was, 
whereas the second and third Synoptics describe it as the Prepara- 
tion of the Sabbath, and the fourth Gospel as the Preparation of 
the Passover. It is true that the second Synoptic is older than 
the first, but as both these, as well as the third, drew largely upon 
a common source anterior to all of them, it is quite possible that 
in given cases one of the later ones may have reproduced the 
original matter more faithfully than his predecessor or predecessors. 
This is what appears to have been done in the present instance. 
The story of the person with the pitcher told by B and C is in all 
likelihood a piece of artistic embroidery upon the simple statement 
that Jesus communicated with the man at whose house He designed 
to eat the Passover. The observation of the same authors that 
the first day of Unleavened Bread was likewise the day when the 
Passover must be sacrificed is an instance and illustration of their 
readiness to explain matters, and puts us in a position to appreciate 
their exegesis of the word “Preparation” as meaning Preparation 
of the Sabbath. Whether C copied B, or B and C copied some 
source which had already amended that used by A is doubtful and 
of little importance. The thing is that what may have been done 
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once might have been done before. If B and C or their source 
improved on the source of A, someone else perhaps also touched 
up the original account. He would only need to insert the clause 
about the first day of unleavened bread, and to turn the request 
about a supper into a request about a Passover. Such, we imagine, 
was the line of argument pursued by the fourth Evangelist with 
respect to this matter. Besides which he may have had access to 
some direct source of information. Certain it is that the balance of 
probabilities seems all in favour of him as against his forerunners. 
The two first Synoptists affirm that a couple of days before the 
Passover the Jewish authorities held-a consultation as to the best 
means of slaying Jesus secret/y, but decided not to take any step 
“during the feast” lest the people should make an uproar. This, 
however, is utterly at variance with the assertion that on the 
fifteenth, the great day of the festival, they had Him arrested, and 
carried through the streets at an hour when the people must have 
been flowing in multitudes to the Temple with their gifts. More- 
over, if Jesus was proceeded against and put to death on the first 
Paschal Sabbath, the affair would be certain to cause a manifold 
breach of that holy day, as well as to interfere with the solemnities 
of the occasion. Thus the impeachment of Jesus before different 
courts, the uncertainty of the final issue, and the need for pressing 
the point, must have kept back many important persons from the 
elaborate ceremony which then attended the morning sacrifice. 
Upon the other hand if Jesus were got rid of on the fourteenth, 
these inconveniences would not arise, as there was no gathering of 
the people in the early hours of that day, and the crucifixion took 
place before the Evening Sacrifice, leaving the authorities free to 
preside over the slaughter of the Paschal Lambs which followed 
immediately ; whilst in no case could there have been any infraction 
of Sabbatic rule. It appears then far more likely that Jesus died 
and was buried on the fourteenth than on the day after, for the 
earlier date suits much better to the customs of the Jews and the 
exigencies of the case. 

Again, it is remarkable that although the Synoptists so sleiy 
declare that Jesus had the Passover made ready for Him, and came 
to it at the proper time, they nevertheless make statements which 
throw doubt upon this declaration. Thus C asserts that when Jesus 
sat down with His disciples at the meal we are discussing, He 
said unto them: “ With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I will not eat it until 
it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God” (R.V.). But if the Passover 
were spread out before Jesus, how could He use such language? 
For the words seem to imply that He had earnestly though vainly 
desired to eat the Passover before His end, but had finally aban- 
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doned the thought. Again, B and C affirm that the men taking 
Jesus to be crucified met one Simon of Cyrene “coming from the 
country,” and forced him to bear the cross. The phrase which in 
the Authorised and also in the Revised Version is translated “ com- 
ing from the country” is rendered by the Vulgate “de villa,” by 
Luther “ vom Velde,” and by Caspari “ vom Aker.” If Simon were 
coming “from the farm” or “from the field,” he was probably a 
simple labourer returning from his toil; and indeed had he been 
“a person of consideration” the men would hardly have ventured 
to engage his services in a manner so brusque. But if it were the 
fifteenth of Nisan and therefore the first Paschal Sabbath, what 
was Simon doing with his hoe and spade? In any case the words 
“coming from the country” would surely imply a longer peregrina- 
tion than the short mile allowed for a Sabbath day’s journey. 
Moreover, B says that Joseph of Arimathea bought a winding 
sheet for the body of Jesus when about to inter it, and C asserts 
that the women prepared spices just after the burial, though they 
waited to bring them till the intervening Sabbath was passed. 
This looks as if at the time of the interment the shops were open, 
which seems at variance with the Sabbatic character of the day. 
The fourth Gospel confirms B and C in this respect, for it says that 
when Jesus dismissed Judas at the Last Supper, the other disciples 
thought that He was sending him to buy what was needful for the 
feast. (xiii, 29). We have no desire to press this or any other 
point more than it ought to be pressed. The Mosaic Law dis- 
tinctly forbids any kind of servile work upon the Paschal Sabbath. 
The Mishna, confirmed by the Jerusalem Talmud, says that if the 
fourteenth of Nisan were a Weekly Sabbath it might be broken 
to do what was necessary to prepare for the Paschal Sabbath, 
celebrated the next day, which indicates that the second was re- 
garded as holier than the first. Upon the other hand the Mosaic 
Law allowed food to be got ready on the Paschal Sabbath which 
it did not on the Weekly Sabbath; and the Rabbis, who under- 
stood to a marvel the fine art of emasculating a statute, taught that 
business transactions might be done upon the former, provided 
that no money was in hand, and no definite sum referred to. If 
we examine the accounts which the four Evangelists give of the 
meal under investigation, we find little that harmonises with the 
idea of its being the Passover. No lamb is said to have figured 
upon the festal board, though its presence was likely to be noted 
and might well have furnished Jesus with an illustration not to 
be forgotten. According to the Mosaic Law, and the custom in 
vogue at the time of Jesus, the deliverance from Egypt formed an 
obligatory theme of conversation at the Passover, but this subject 
1S never once mentioned in any of the four reports. The Mosaic 
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Law ordered the meal to be taken standing, but the Synoptics 
imply that Jesus and His disciples sat or reclined, and the reclining 
posture is plainly alleged in the fourth Gospel. The Mosaic Law 
obliged the eaters of the Passover to spend the night indoors, and 
the Rabbis took this to mean within the gates, but Jesus and His 
disciples transgressed both code and interpretation, for they went 
outside the walls of the city. The practice was to bring thank 
offerings to the Temple when the doors were thrown open at mid- 
night, but Jesus and His disciples went off in the opposite direction. 
A and B allude to the disciples dipping with Jesus in the dish, but 
the thing was common then at all meals, and there was nothing to 
show that the dipping thus referred to was the ceremonial one of 
the Passover. The fourth Gospel says that Jesus dipped a sop 
and gave it to Judas. This might look like part of the Paschal 
ritual as described above, but according to the fourth Gospel the 
meal itself cannot have been the Passover. The blessing, break- 
ing and giving of the bread, together with the thanks for, and 
communication of the cup, as recorded by all the Synoptists, were 
unquestionably of Paschal use, but do not appear to have been so 
exclusively, and may have formed familiar habits on the part of 
Jesus, as would appear from the fact that He is said to have been 
recognized in doing the like at Emmaus on the day of the resurrec- 
tion. One thing is certain, if the Synoptists had not spoken of 
Jesus having caused the Passover to be made ready for Him and His 
disciples, no one would ever have suspected that the meal which 
they describe immediately after was the Passover. 


ELIJAH GREENLEAF. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE BALANCE. 


Negotiations are still proceeding—not openly, officially, with 
alternate banquets and honeyed speeches, but in the sultrier atmo- 
sphere of stolen interviews and mysterious “rendezvous.” How 
long this sort of thing will last it is impossible to tell. One thing 
is clear, and it is the only hopeful sign in the sky, that the Powers, 
with one possible exception, are genuinely anxious to keep the 
peace, and are honestly striving to prevent a renewed outbreak of 
hostilities that could scarcely fail to suck in half Europe into the 
vortex. The one exception is Austria, or rather Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, and his little coterie. Their position is intelligible 
enough ; their whole political plan lies in what has been termed a 
trilogy of races in the Monarchy—to have the Hapsburg throne 
rest on three legs—the German, the Magyar, and the Slav. The 
formation on the very marches of their Slav provinces of a Slav 
Confederacy of powerful military States, with vigorous national 
life and aspirations, doubled by great military achievements, is fatal 
to the plan. Yet Archduke Franz Ferdinand is, from the Hapsburg 
point of view, perfectly right; his plan is the only one consonant 
with the permanency of the Monarchy. It has been for long the 
historic réle of Austria to act as a great buffer State—first against 
the -Turks, then against Napoleonic France ; a State with no great 
initiative of its own, but an enormous inert mass possessed of great 
powers of resistance. Latterly, she has existed as the equipoise 
between Germans and Slavs. She was enabled to do this because 
she had, in addition to both these races, a third race under her 
sway, even more compact than either, and certainly alien to them 
both. Deprive Austria of her German provinces, and after the break- 
away of Hungary as a neutral State, she will become absorbed into 
a vast Slav confederation. There is no danger as yet from this side, 
because it would be fatal to Prussia, who dominates the German 
confederation, to see the absorption of millions of Roman Catholic 
southern Germans, who would give the hegemony to Bavaria. But 
a strong Slav-Balkan Confederation would have no such great cen- 
tral power ; neither would it have divergences of religion ; it might 
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easily, indeed it would, sooner or later, inevitably absorb the Slav 
subjects of Austria, and that day would see the final crash of the 
Hapsburg monarchy. 


It is, therefore, supremely in Austria’s interests to prevent the 
growth of this threatened Balkan Confederation. Hence the tales of 
Servian massacres and Montenegrin dissensions, of Greco-Bulgarian 
enmities and Servo-Bulgarian jealousies, that have been sedulously 
sent out from Vienna of late. Hence the attempt to cut off Servia 
from the sea, and to form in the very heart of the Balkans a 
Catholic-Mussulman State vassal to the Hapsburg Crown. Hence, 
too, the efforts, so nearly successful to embroil Roumania and 
Bulgaria ; and the secret support hinted at to Turkey to stiffen her 
resistance. 


The whole question of the world’s peace lies in the answer to 
the question: How far is Austria prepared to go in her effort to 
carry through this policy? If she means merely a continuation of 
her present course of pinpricks, slander, and intrigue, the situation, 
though dangerous enough in all conscience, is not hopeless. But 
that course will fail in its object. Will Austria then fall back on 
the sterner instrument of war? Europe and the world are waiting 
breathless for her answer. 


THE DIPLOMATIC CHANGES. 


The hand of death has of late lain heavy on the thin ranks of 
first class diplomatists. Baron Marshall von Bieberstein and Herr 
von Kidderlen-Waechter were two very different personalities, but 
their loss will be very severely felt by Germany. We wish we could 
anticipate that their loss will not be very severely felt by Europe, 
but the name of the new Minister for Foreign Affairs is not one 
that inspires confidence. In himself the new man is perfectly 
harmless; it is precisely his harmlessness that is the potential 
source of danger. It may mean that, with a harmless bureaucrat 
at the Foreign Office, the Kaiser may once more become his own 
Foreign Minister de facto—and that means unnerving times for 
diplomatists, and exciting times for journalists. A very great deal 
of nonsense has been written about Herr von Kidderlen-Waechter. 
He was not a Bismarck, nor was he in any essential Bismarckian. 
Because a man wears his moustache like Lord Kitchener there is no 
reason to call him a Kitchener, or to credit him with Kitchener’s 
own particular methods. The writer of these notes happened to 
know Herr von Kidderlen-Waechter, and while it is perfectly true 
that in mannerisms he aped the Iron Chancellor, in disposition and 
outlook no one could well be more different. His one attempted 
“coup ”—Agadir—was not in the Bismarckian manner at all. Bis- 
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marck would either never have gone to Agadir at all, or he would 
have stayed there. Herr von Kidderlen-Waechter rushed to Agadir, 
took fright, and journeyed to Canossa instead. 


The death of Mr. Whitelaw Reid is a loss rather in the personal 
than in the political sense, for politically the personality of an 
American Ambassador in London never carries the same acute 
potentialities as that of most of the others. Some difficulty seems 
to have been experienced in choosing his successor ; he will, at all 
events, be cordially welcomed as the representative of a great sister- 
nation, to whom we paid the compliment of sending out one of our 
first-class statesmen as Ambassador. 


FoopD TAXES. 


Mr. Bonar Law is scarcely happy in his oratorical efforts. Like 
his much-trumpeted business career in Glasgow, his political saga- 
city seems, on closer investigation, to vanish into empty air. What 
possessed him at a time when the Government’s position was far 
from secure, and when the Opposition’s prospects were decidedly 
bright, to utter a ghastly .indiscretion like the Ashton speech, is 
one of those mysteries which not the cumulative wisdom of two 
parties has sufficed to solve. It was not only the fact of raising 
the Food Tax question at all, but his particular way of raising it 
that showed a perfect genius for political imbecility. No other 
way of saying what he had to say could have been conceived that 
would have so artfully succeeded in setting every section of his 
party by the ears. It excited the distrust of the Tariff Reformer, 
the dormant anger of the Free Fooders, the dismay of the party 
organisers, and the bewilderment of the great mass of the party. 
Lord Northcliffe with all his attendant journalistic satellites 
has been formally excommunicated from the pale of 
Unionism by Mr. Garvin, sitting in the tabernacle of the Pa// Mall 
Gazette. Over 180 Unionist M.P.’s, we are told, signed a state- 
ment occupying five sheets of typewritten foolscap, the meaning of 
which is interpreted by the Morning Post as the triumph of Food 
Taxes, and by the Dai/y Mail as their burial. Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain is left high and dry, with his High Protection policy tied 
round his waist, bewailing pathetically his desertion by his party. 


And the result of all this noise? parturitur mus. Mr. Bonar 
Law is apparently to remain ; Lord Lansdowne is to remain ; Food 
Taxes are to remain behind an electoral curtain for the nonce, and 
to remain in evidence after the General Election. There is also one 
other thing that will remain after the General Election—that is the 
Liberal Government, and its finest electioneering asset will have 
been Mr. Bonar Law! 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 


Lord Haldane’s pronouncement that the Government intended 
to tackle once more the difficult problem of education in England 
has caused some surprise, not unmixed with a feeling of uneasiness 
in Liberal circles. Frankly, we have made enough sacrifices for 
this question, and there are indications that letting well alone at 
present may make a settlement by consent possible in the not too 
distant future. One thing is certain, that any attempt on the part 
of the Government to deal with the Education question on the 
lines of the Bills introduced since 1906 is almost certain to end in 
failure, and is absolutely certain to lead to electoral disaster. There 
is only one thing that will ever induce Lancashire to vote Protec- 
tionist, and that is a wrong, real or imaginary, to the Church of 
England Schools by the Free Trade Party. 

But perhaps Lord Haldane has been misunderstood. We 
rather imagine, as we certainly hope, he has. We fancy what he 
had in his mind was not the sectarian side of education, but the 
purely educational. If the Government can achieve much-needed 
reforms without touching on the sectarian aspects of the question, 
they will have deserved well indeed of the country. The present 
system of almost purely “mental” education until 14, and then of 
complete neglect, leads to blind-alley occupations, to periods of un- 
settled existence that are nurseries of hooliganism and crime. There 
is a vast and fruitful field for reforming energies here, and not the 
least desirable feature is that most of the necessary reforms are 
administrative rather than legislative. We confess, however, to a 
suspicion that Mr. Pease is hardly an inspiring or very radical 
reformer, and we should like to see Lord Haldane’s vigorous 
enthusiasm and unrivalled expert knowledge of education turned 
into this useful channel. 

“ VINDEX.” 
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WOMAN LABOUR 
AND MORAL STRENGTH. 


FROM a careful, although not exhaustive, investigation by the 
United States Government,! it appears that women offenders 
against the law in that country come in much greater numbers from 
the old time domestic occupations than from the newer fields of 
work for women. Domestic and personal service appears to furnish 
from two to six times its proportionate share of women who violate 
the law. Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits do not seem to 
furnish their full proportion, while trade and transportation appear 
to furnish but a small fraction of their proportion. It is the un- 
trained women who predominate among women offenders, and it is 
easy to see why, as the prison officers interviewed declared women 
culprits are on the decrease. Education and fuller opportunity for 
women evidently promote lawfulness among them. 


The record for the working woman is the more favourable 
since moral imbeciles and mentally defective persons may be found 
in any social class, but as a general thing those women whose moral 
deficiencies land them in jail are more apt to come from the working 
classes of women. Defectives in the wealthy and the well-to-do 
classes are likely either to be prevented from following their bent 
or to be sheltered from the law when they do transgress. This 
fact adds to the favourable idea of the woman worker than one gets 
from crime statistics. 


The training, intelligence, and self-imposed discipline necessary 
to hold many a position in business or industry either presuppose 
or develop a type of character that serves to keep its possessor 
within the law. Furthermore, crime is anti-social The woman 
criminal is lacking in appreciation of the relation of her own conduct 
of the rights of others. Working with others in business and in 
industry helps to develop a social instinct, and where women are 
organized it may be said that this tendency to a social attitude is 


1. ga on Condition of Women and Child Wage-Earners in the United 
States. Vol. xv. 61 —e- 2nd Sess. Sen. Doc. 645. (This article is based for the most 


part on the findings of this Report). 
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greatly strengthened and promoted. In the better positions, too, 
opportunity for growth and advancement may strengthen character 
and promote morality. 


Some girls applying at employment offices desire to avoid 
domestic service because they feel mentally incapable of assuming 
the responsibility that attaches to that service. These girls are 
mentally subnormal. They avoid domestic service. In this service 
there are bright, intelligent girls, but in general in the United States 
the less intelligent are more apt to go into domestic-work, and when 
in it they find temptation to steal, monotony that may encourage 
drinking, often insufficient protection for their virtue, and a lack 
of society and of association. 


Activity outside of the home is being recognized as a safety 
valve for an increasing number of girls, whose financial circum- 
stances do not compel them to be wage or salary earners. These 
girls, either from the view point of their own welfare or that of 
society cannot afford to be idle. The federal investigation noted 
above shows a tendency clearly discernible to a falling off in the 
criminality of women as the door of opportunity opens wider for 
them. The clear connection between idleness, ignorance, and 


crime suggests strongly that greater freedom for women, entailing 
greater intelligence and responsibility will be followed by a marked 
decrease in the number of women violators of the law. 


That part of the above-mentioned government investigation 
relating to immorality among women shows a relation with work 
similar to the relation of crime to work. The Rescue Homes 
investigated received most of their inmates from domestic and per- 
sonal service, a great many from their own homes, a few from 
factories, and a.very few from the newer occupations for women. 
The most dangerous occupations, as reported, were: (1) Domestic 
service, (2) hotel and restaurant work, (3) low grade factory work, 
(4) trained nursing, and (5) the cheaper stenographic positions. It 
should be borne in mind, of course, that the number of cases arising 
in any occupation depends upon the kind of women that enter it, 
as well as upon the dangers of the occupation. Weakness and 
stupidity seem to be closely related to immorality as they are to 
crime. Mental defectiveness is declared to be the cause of many a 
girl’s troubles, but to home and to occupational environment must 
be ascribed their very evident share of responsibility for sexual 
immorality among women. 

In their work, women’s morality seems to be threatened from 


three directions: (1) the unscrupulous employer, fellow worker, or 
customer, (2) women associates of evil character, and (3) low wages. 
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The testimony taken by the United States Government in relation 
to department store moral dangers,? ranged all the way from “No 
woman of suspicious character is kept in this store,” to “a certain 
firm employs women with the definite stipulation that they go out 
with men customers when wanted,” and that they are discharged 
when they refused thus to contribute to the pleasure of such cus- 
tomers. The writer happens to know that a forewoman in a large 
wholesale house in a good-sized American city made a practice of 
sending her subordinates to certain travelling men when they called 
upon her for such accommodation. Fortunately for other women, 
this procurer one day ordered out on this service a wholesome 
young woman who had a friend in the police department of the 
city. The procurer lost her position, and her travelling man friend 
was ordered never to put in an appearance in that city again—a 
rather mild punishment. There is evidence, too, that immoral 
women work in certain stores in order to secure recruits for prostitu- 
tion. It is said, furthermore, that the consideration shown the 
saleswoman of bad character, whose sales aggregate large sums, 
and also the marked courtesy shown by some store managers to 
customers of ill-fame, both tend to have a bad effect on the pure 
girl working in the store. The influence of the occupation upon 
the girl depends very largely upon the character and attitude of the 
store or the factory managers. 

The Federal Government included in its investigation one hun- 
dred cases in Boston of professional sporting women. Forty-two 
of these had never had any occupation, and had come into their 
evil life directly from their own homes. Twenty-four had come 
from domestic and personal service. Seventeen had worked in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits.5 Fourteen had been in 
trade and transportation.6 One had been a teacher, and two had 
been chorus girls. They were all women of beauty, charm, or 
intelligence, or all three of these characteristics. Some were of 
unusual intelligence and culture, and not one was below average 
mentality. Seventy-one per cent. of them were from home, or from 
the traditional domestic occupations of women. About twenty of 
the forty-two from home had been led astray; while the other 
twenty-two were victims of heredity, and of bad home environment. 
In fourteen cases there was a connection between occupation and 
moral downfall, but in all but five or possibly six of these the 


2. Report supra, Vol. v, ; 
3. Vide Report supra, Vol. i. ch. on The Mill Community, sub-title Moral Con- 
ditions of Cotton Mill Operatives, ‘ 
uw 15 waitresses, 4 trained nurses, 2 nursemaids, 1 manicurist, t domestic, 1 lady’s 
maid. 
5: 13 factory women, 3 dressmakers, 1 milliner. 
7 saleswomen, 4 stenographers, I telephone operator, 1 cashier, 1 demonstrator 
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occupation was only incidently responsible. Want seemed to have 
led but few of these hundred women into immorality, but want exer- 
cised a strong influence in keeping many in the life of evil. These 
hundred cases show but a slight connection between immorality 
and business or industrial activity. The major causes of wayward- 
ness in this group of women were bad inheritance, bad home en- 
vironment, and poor training, or lack of good training. 

The strong, intelligent woman stands the best chance of being 
the good woman, and equality of education, of occupation, freedom 
to choose marriage or to reject it, suffrage, especially for its effect 
on the minds of men, independence for women—these things seem 
to be best calculated to insure strength, intelligence, and morality 
in American women. 


Dr. RAYMOND V. PHELAN. 





FEBRUARY. 


INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ is occasionally 

set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 

icular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 

sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 

zealous fi ds of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE RIDDLE OF IMPORTS 
AND EXPORTS. 


A CORRECT view of the fiscal controversy depends largely upon an 
accurate knowledge of the incidence, not merely of free competitive 
imports, but of what is sometimes termed the adverse balance of 
trade—in other words, the excess of imports over exports. This 
latter may be a dry subject, but it is of vital importance. I propose 
to discuss it from the Protectionist point of view. 

We are told that imports and exports balance in some way ; 
that imports pay for exports; that the more we import the more 
we must export; that the greater the volume of our foreign trade 
the better, and so on. Such, roughly, is the Free Trade theory. 
Is it correct? 

Assuming for a moment that imports do pay for exports; that ~ 
imports are in the nature of orders for exports, as some authorities 
put it; is this a reason why we should not attempt to alter, or 
modify, the character of this international trade in the interests of 
our industries? Granting that it would not be wise to diminish 
the volume of this trade, is there no need to improve its quality? 
While our contemporaries, by the manipulation of tariffs, divert the 
course and change the character of international commerce to suit 
themselves, is it wise for us to leave everything to chance ?—to do 
nothing to safeguard our own interests? Come, let us try to look 
at things as they are. 

First, what is the difference between Free Trade and Protec- 
tion? The difference in object, if not in effect, is this: Free 
Trade is designed in the interest of consumers ; Protection, in the 
interest of producers. That is the fundamental difference in ob- 
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ject. Is either object attained? If so, by what method? Pro- 
tectionist countries do not, as a rule, import large quantities of goods 
of a class they can conveniently produce for themselves. We, as 
a Free Trade nation, import anything that any country will offer 
at a price below what our own people are prepared to accept. We 
make an effort to please ourselves as consumers, not as workers. 
Our contemporaries designedly tax those foreign goods which com- 
pete with their own products. Our policy is to import foreign 
competitive goods without any penalty, raising our revenue by taxes 
upon non-competitive imports and upon home producers. The 
Protectionists aim at providing the greatest possible employment 
for themselves. We aim at cheapness—not universal cheapness, 
but cheapness in the particular classes of goods we are capable of 
producing by our own labour. We impose customs duties, or im- 
port tariffs, as others do. Per head of the population, we raise 
as much money this way as the Protectionist Americans, 
and we raise 50 per cent. more than the Germans. But we levy 
our tariffs upon non-competitive goods—tea, sugar, and tobacco, 
not wheat, steel, or matches. We claim to consider the consumer, 
regardless whether he be a worker or a drone, but only to the 
extent of cheapening those goods that are, or can be, produced by 
our own hands. Our Protectionist contemporaries make the wealth- 
produced their first consideration. 

Thus, the object of Free Trade being different from that of 
Protection, the success or failure of the respective systems cannot 
be measured by exactly the same tests. For example, if the Pro- 
tectionists deliberately aim at restricting imports, or some imports, 
whereas we just as deliberately aim at the freedom of imports, it is 
obviously wrong to measure the progress of both Protectionist and 
Free Trade countries by the standard of volume of foreign trade. 
Yet both Free Traders and Tariff Reformers do so. “Look,” says 
the Free Trader, “British imports and exports are greater than 
those of any other country, therefore Free Trade is the best policy.” 
“ Ah,” exclaims the Tariff Reformer, “but the percentage increase 
in the trade of certain Protectionist countries is now greater than 
ours, therefore Free Trade is played out.” Both are befogged ; 
but while the Free Trader is at least consistent in so far as he 
defends Free Trade, the Tariff Reformer dare not call himself a 
Protectionist. But that by the way. 

The real point is not whether Free Trade enables us to do 
the biggest foreign trade, but whether either the policy or the 
result of it is best for the country. First, we must understand the 
real character of that trade—international trade—which is suscep- 
tible to protective tariffs on the one hand, and free importation on 
the other; and, in the next place, how it operates upon those 
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industries which are vastly more important than mere over-sea 
barter. It is not, after all, by importing and exporting—by buying 
and selling—but by producing and consuming that we live. Foreign 
trade is a mere side issue compared with home industry, and until 
we view both in a true light, and apprise both at their true value, 
we are not competent to judge between Free Trade and Protection. 

Now let us try to examine the relationship between our fiscal 
policy and our trade, and between our trade and our industry. By 
our fiscal policy we raise revenue in two ways—by taxes upon our- 
selves and our own enterprises, and by tariffs upon imports which 
do not compete with our own products. The imports whicn do 
compete with our own products we admit free. One cardinal 
result of this policy is that we import more goods which migh: be 
produced at home than any other country. For example, we import 
enormous quantities of wheat and steel, both of which we could 
quite easily produce for ourselves. One acre out of every seven 
of our land would suffice to provide us with all the wheat we need. 
Again, our supplies of coal, of lime, and of iron ore (including 
foreign) are abundant enough, convenient enough, and cheap 
enough, to enable us to produce far more than enough steel to meet 
all our requirements, plus exports. But we so tax our land and our 
steel works, and our farmers and our steel producers, that large 
quantities of foreign wheat and steel, produced under lighter taxa- 
tion, are sold in our markets at prices below the cost, plus the 
taxation, of our own. Our fiscal policy is responsible for this. It 
is designed for it. With such a policy, coupled with our peculiar 
geographical situation, and absolutely unique shipping facilities, it 
is only natural that we should do the largest foreign trade. But is 
etiher the character or volume of this trade what it might be? Is 
it a case of all’s well, and let well alone? 

What is the ideal? What ought we to aim at? Surely, we 
ought to seek the greatest and most profitable amount of employ- 
ment for the largest possible population of healthy consumers. 
Surely we should be more prosperous socially, and stronger im- 
perially, with 60,000,000 efficient producers (including dependents) 
and healthy consumers than with 40,000,000. Surely production 
and consumption, by our own people in our own country, are more 
important than certain classes of imports and exports. For 
example, we import steel and export cloth in very large quantities. 
We also have skilled steel workers emigrating in large numbers. 
Would it not be better to employ these men at hon, producing 
steel instead of importing it, so having more people demanding 
cloth in our own country? Would it not be better to grow our own 
wheat, and employ more labour, creating at the same time a big 
home demand for, say, cotton shirts, than import the wheat, export 
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the cotton, and exile the labourers? We send our people out of 
the country by the shipload almost daily, we import the things 
these people ought to be producing, and we export the things 
they ought to be consuming, and then boast of our large foreign 
trade. Is it wise? 

By the very process of importing increasing quantities of the 
things we might produce by our own labour, we are checking the 
development of our productive industries, limiting our employment, 
driving our workers to emigrate or starve, and concurrently pre- 
venting the due expansion of our home market for our own goods. 
Within a generation our agricultural workers have declined by 200 
per 10,000 of the population, and those employed in textiles and 
metals—the two chief manufacturing groups—have hardly done 
more than keep pace with population, completely failing to make 
good the agricultural loss, in spite of tremendous emigration. 
Though our people are emigrating in shoals, we are failing to 
provide adequate employment for those remaining at home. Our 
abnormal foreign trade is clearly reflected in the stagnation of home 
industry. 

In the ten years just ended, 1903-1912, our imports of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured have reached a value of about 
4#1,510,000,000—-annual average, £151,000,000. That is equal to 
about £3 8s. 7d. per head of the population per annum. No other 
country has anything like such an import trade in goods it can 
conveniently produce for itself. 

While we have imported foreign manufactures at this rate—at 
the rate of £500,000 worth per working day for ten years—the 
number of our trade unionists out of work in the period has 
averaged 5.18 per cent. of the membership; and our people have 
emigrated (net balance outward of native borns) at the rate of 
187,000 a year, the gross figures giving an average outward move- 
ment of 341,861. 

Now let us draw a comparison with the figures of a generation 
back. In the ten years, 1873-1882, we imported £686,000,000 
worth of manufactures, within a trifle, or an annual average of 
468,500,000. Per head of the population that worked out at about 
. $2 Os. 10d. per annum. And in that period the unemployment 
figures gave an average of 4.08 per cent. while the average annual 
number of emigrants (gross, to places out of Europe) was 180,804, 
equal to 54 per 10,000 of the population, against 77 in these last 
ten years. 

Here, then, we find that in thirty years, or a generation, we 
have increased our purchases of foreign manufactures by £1 7s. od. 
per head, and have in the same time increased the volume of our 
emigration by 23 per 10,000, and the unemployment among those 
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remaining at home by more than 25 per cent., or from 408 to 518 
per 10,000 trade unionists. Here are the figures in handy form :— 


Average number Average number o 

Average annual value of imported of Trade Unionists gers from the 

manufactures per head of the pop- unemployed per 10,000 U.K. for places out 
ulation of the United Kingdom. members. of Europe, per 


10,000 of the 
Years. - te. & “ 


1873—1882 ... 2 oO I0 408 54 
1903—I91I2 ... 3 8 7 518 77 


If we applied the same test to agriculture we should get the 
same result—namely, as we have increased our purchases of foreign 
food, so have we increasingly deprived our labourers of employment. 

Now for the balance of trade theory, or the imports paying for 
exports idea. This really is the kernel of the fiscal problem. It is 
worth the strictest attention. If imports are payments for exports, 
or orders for exports, as it has been put by Free Trade authorities, 
such as the Editor of the Spectator, we shall find that, roughly, the 
value of our exports is as great as the value of our imports, less net 
freightage. In other words, we shall find that British workmen get 
as much employment on foreign account as foreign workmen get on 
British account. But the fact does not square with the theory. 
There is a difference, roughly, of £100,000,000 a year. However, 
the Free Traders have a ready explanation. They say that this 
adverse balance, as Tariff Reformers call it, is wiped out by our 
income from shipping and foreign investments. We have more 
money invested abroad than any other country. We have as many 
ships as the rest of the world. And it is contended that because 
the income from these two sources—shipping and foreign invest- 
ments—equals, or exceeds, the value of our excess imports, all is 
well. Is it? 

Let us dip a little deeper. The Free Trade theory comes to 
this: Because we got a big start of our rivals in the modern in- 
dustrial race, enjoyed the first benefits of steam power, had peace 
at home when others were embroiled in wars, became eminent in 
manufactures, pre-eminent in commerce, supreme in shipping, accu- 
mulated much money, and lent it for the development of other 
lands—because of these advantages, we are now to use the earnings 
of our ships and of our investments abroad to purchase more goods 
from the foreigner than the foreigner will purchase from us. In 
other words, the proceeds of our shipping and financial supremacy 
are to be used to rob our workmen of their due share of the 
employment created by international trade. Through foreign 
tariffs on British goods, coupled with British Free Trade for foreign 
goods, more foreign goods are sold in our markets than our goods 
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in foreign markets, and we are to be satisfied with this simply 
because we have a lot of ships and foreign investments. It is 
absurd. The profits from these two sources ought to be clear 
national gains. Why should they be used to benefit foreign labour 
to the loss of our own? That is what it amounts to. Let the ship- 
owners and the investors in foreign enterprises have their profits, 
but see to it that the workman has his rights also. The very fact, 
and the very argument of our Free Traders, that these profits are 
required to offset a trade balance proves that there is an adverse 
balance, and that to such an extent the British producer fails to get 
his due share of international trade. Most certainly our shipping 
and foreign investment profits ought to be clear gains. 

It is just exactly this inflated foreign trade, this Free Trade 
encouragement of competitive imports, this huge importation of 
things we ought to produce for ourselves, this excess of imports 
over exports, it is just this which is responsible for the fact that in 
the chief productive industries we are making less progress than 
any other first-class nation. While our contemporaries are making 
headway in agriculture and manufactures alike, we are losing 
ground in agriculture, and barely holding our own in manufactures. 
Per head of the population, our land is producing much less than 
it did a generation ago. Per head of the population, we are con- 
suming—manufacturing—not an ounce more iron than we did a 
generation ago. Even in textiles our progress has been trifling. 
Thus, bulking the three chief groups of productive industries to- 
gether, we have lost ground. Measured by the labour test, we 
have lost to the extent of the employment of more than 150 workers 
per 10,000 of the population since the census of 1881—this, in 
spite of the fact that about 4,000,000 of our people have emigrated. 


T. Goon. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


From the earliest ages of which we possess records we find that 
mankind has always taken the deepest interest in the heavenly 
bodies. The sun, and even the moon, have been worshipped for 
countless ages, and, even before Egyptian civilisation existed, 
records of astronomical observations had been commenced. When 
the American millionaire seeks a worthy object upon which to 
expend his surplus millions he frequently founds an observatory, 
and it is to these American observatories that some of the most 
important astronomical discoveries have been due. It would, in- 
deed, be difficult to find any intelligent person who does not take 
some interest in astronomy and, the more the subject is studied, the 
greater the interest becomes. Most works on astronomy are so 
abstruse, and the facts contained in them are so obscured by masses 
of formule and tables, that the ordinary reader in search of in- 
formation is disappointed in his quest. We welcome, therefore, 
with pleasure, a well-written, informative work on astronomy,! by 
Mr. G. F. Chambers, who evidently possesses the happy faculty of 
concentrating a large amount of information in few and simple 
words. Any reader of ordinary intelligence and education will find 
in this volume the explanation of many things that may have 
appeared mysterious to him before. On such subjects as the tides, 
the seasons of the year, eclipses, comets, and many others, Mr. 
Chambers has interesting and accurate information to impart to his 
readers. If we may point out one deficiency in the book it is that 
recent chemical discoveries are not embodied in it, especially in 
connection with the sun’s atmosphere. The statement that helium 
is not found’dn the earth is not correct, and ignores one of the most 
important discoveries made by chemists in recent years. 


We have received a practical and useful work on experimental 
mensuration which will be welcomed, not only by students, but also 
by professional men.2 Mr. Redgrove’s experience in tuition has 
1. “Astronomy.” By G. F. Chambers. London: Hutchinson and Co. 


_2. “Experimental Mensuration.” By H. S. Redgrove. London: W. 
Heinemann. 1912. 
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enabled him to avoid the pitfalls which prove fatal to so many 
writers of educational works. The method adopted by the author 
is first to explain the theoretical problem, then to demonstrate its 
practical applications. A number of exercises are given which 
appear to be well chosen from the numerous problems in mensura- 
tion that daily confront the professional man. The book can be 
recommended both as a text book and as a work of reference. 


The “ Church Bells of England ” are very fully described and 
illustrated by Mr. H. B. Walters, who has made a special study of 
this subject for over 20 years, and has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether a large mass of information, as well as some highly interest- 
ing illustrations. In former times, when clocks and watches were 
scarce and unreliable, the church clock gave the time to the com- 
munity, and bells were also in constant use for the purposes of 
religious ceremonial. Considering the thousands of bells that are 
to be found throughout the country, in many cases with interesting 
historical arid local associations, it is remarkable that campanology 
is not a more favourite study. Undoubtedly, to attain proficiency 
in such a subject many long journeys must be undertaken, and 
numerous records studied. We feel grateful to the author that he 
has collected for our information so many data that would other- 
wise have been inaccessible. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


“The modern world is asking questions. Christianity and its 
traditional theology have come down to us from an age very dif- 
ferent from our own. . . . The world is calling for religion ; but it 
cannot accept a religion if its theology is out of harmony with 
science, philosophy, and scholarship. Religion, if it is to dominate 
life, must satisfy both the head and the heart, a thing which neither 
obscurantism nor rationalism can do.” This is the starting-point 
of seven Oxford men in an inquiry into the things that touch “the 
foundations of the old beliefs.”1 The statement of the problem 


3. “Church Bells of England.” By H. B. Walters. Oxford University 
Press: H. Frowde. 1912. 


1. “Foundations”: A statement of Christian Belief in terms of Modern 
Thought. By Seven Oxford Men. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 
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indicates a willingness to face realities ; and the issue is not shirked 
in the pursuit of the solution. The result, in the words of the sub- 
title to the important volume that contains it, is a statement of 
Christian belief in terms of modern thought—a statement that will 
be welcome to many, and deserves the earnest consideration of all. 


Each one of the various articles invites quotation and comment, 
but, with limited space at our disposal, it must suffice to indicate 
the scope of the work, and refer our readers, as we are abie to do 
most readily, to the book itself for the full development of its 
authors’ views. The essays are intended to be read as a connected 
series in the order and context in which they stand, and we cannot 
do better than give a list of subjects and writers. 


The Rev. N. S. Talbot, of Balliol, opens with a striking review 
of “ The Modern Situation.” The Rev. R. Brook, of Merton, deals 
with “ The Bible.” The Rev. B. H. Streeter, of Queen’s, contributes 
an able, and in some aspects a fascinating, essay upon the subject 
of “The Historic Christ.” “The Interpretation of the Christ in 
the New Testament” is the title of an admirable paper by the Rev. 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, of Keble, and the Rev. R. G. Parsons, Principal 
of Wells Theological College. The Headmaster of Repton, 
the Rev. W. Temple, discusses “ The Divinity of Christ,” and also 
has some very trenchant (and quotable) things to say about “ The 
Church.” Two essays—one on “The Atonement,” and another 
on “God and the Absolute ”"—come from the pen of a layman, Mr. 
W. H. Moberly, of Lincoln. And the Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson, in 
an article on “The Principle of Authority,” endeavours to collect 
the good from the tangles and jangles of the past, and to discover 
a wider hope for the future. 


The writers make no claim to have covered the whole field, or 
to offer a final theology. They “have tried to find ways of saying 
to the men of their own time what they believe and why they 
believe it,” while realizing fully that what they have written can 
be no more than a contribution towards the solution of the problems 
they have approached. We will only add that as such a contribu- 
tion it is a most valuable one ; and we heartily welcome a statement 
of belief that is put forward in a spirit of such transparent honesty, 
and, moreover, in language intelligible to the large circle that is 
interested in these matters beyond the professed (or professional) 
theologians. 


The same honesty of purpose, presumably, informs the work 
of Professor W. B. Smith, though the spirit is a manifestly different 
one. “Der vorchristliche Jesus” gave us a taste of his quality, 
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and there is no lack of strong meat in his “ Ecce Deus.”* There is 
no hint here of an unsolved problem ; our goal is defined, and we 
trample through all obstacles to its glorious attainment. And if 
we are not convinced, the author is anxious that his readers should 
not suppose that he has emptied his quiver of arguments. “On the 
contrary, the evidences not yet produced seem to him to be both 
abundant and convincing.” The present volume forms part of a 
scheme, or rather contains part of the material collected in pur- 
suance of a scheme since abandoned by the Professor, for the full 
discussion of the problem of the origin of Primitive Christianity. 
In spite of the fact that, in the author’s opinion, his original order 
of publication was scientifically preferable, he was driven by cir- 
cumstances “to proceed at once with what might be called the 
Evangelic argument,” and this book is a “ partial fulfilment” of the 
determination at which he arrived. We must content ourselves 
with calling attention to the publication of the English translation 
of a work which has already received a fair mead of praise in the 
German original. Professor Smith’s theory of the existence of a 
pre-Christian Jesus-cult is already well known; in the present 
volume it receives further development. 


On the other hand, again, we have Dr. Thorburn’s attempt’ 
to trace in outline the development of the “ historical heresy ” from 
its rise in Strauss, “through the hasty and sweeping negations of 
Bruno Bauer, the reckless statements of Mr. J. M. Robertson, and 
the critical theories of Professor W. B. Smith, and others, down to 
its most recent issues and culmination in the extreme and impractic- 
able idealism of Professor Drews.” The three main points of the 
writer’s thesis are, first, that the Christ of St Paul is identical with 
the Jesus of the Synoptists ; secondly, that the Jesus of the Synop- 
tists is an historical Person, and not an ancient cult-god, either 
Jewish or pagan; and, thirdly, that the Jesus Christ of primitive 
Christianity is no mere idea, subsequently “ precipitated” and his- 
toricized as an unreal and pseudo-historical figure. These points, 
of course, he makes good to his own satisfaction ; and, indeed, the 
evidence in their support is well selected and efficiently marshalled. 


The same may be said of Mr. Worsley’s interesting work. 
The writer makes no claim to give a full answer to all the various 


2. “Ecce Deus”: Studies in Primitive Christianity. By Professor W. B. 
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theories propounded by modern writers in their efforts “to show 
that Jesus was a mere man of whom we know little or nothing, or 
that He never existed at all”; his main wish has been “to recall 
the minds of searchers from the many by-ways which have been 
and are being fruitlessly explored, and to set them once more upon 
the high-road, equipped with some of the new knowledge that 
recent scholarship has afforded.” 


Well, a good deal of scholarship has been exercised and 
exhibited on both sides of this controversy, and it is not for us, in 
this place, to make any effort to adjudicate between the high-roads 
and the byways, as regards either material, surface, or diréction. 
But interesting country is explored on all hands; and if at times a 
green pasture or a fertile valley is necessarily obscured by an inter- 
vening hill, or the beauties of a forest are hidden by the trees, we 
have only to turn a corner—or a page of another volume—in order 
to obtain a better (or, at least, a different) view. 


A book with a very different subject is Penning’s “ Life and 
Times of Calvin,”*® now presented in an English translation by the 
Rev. B. S. Berrington. The translator’s work shows every sign of 
having been carefully done, and if at times it displays a simplicity 
amounting almost to artlessness, it would no doubt be possible to 


throw back the responsibility upon the original. 


Three other volumes now before us treat of the great problem 
of religion from various aspects. In one of them,‘ Mr. J. O. Bevan 
endeavours to survey impartially the field of apologetic, dealing 
with the matter in a broad and reasonable spirit, “from the modern 
and scientific rather than from the theologic standpoint,” and “to 
suggest answers—more or less probable and definite—to the divers 
perplexing questions which arise in the minds even of earnest and 
candid inquirers.” In another,’ the Venerable Archdeacon of West- 
minster collects thirteen of the sermons which he delivers with so 
much eloquence and spiritual force. While in the third,’ which is 
“dedicated to all who profess and call themselves Christians,” an- 
other divine treats of the divisions and competitions in Religion, 
traces their source, and seeks a remedy, finally considering the 
claims of the Church of England as a possible centre of Re-union. 
Purposeful books by earnest men, all three of them. 


5. ‘Life and Times of Calvin.’” Translated from the Dutch of L. Penning. By 

o Rev. B. S. Berrington, B.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
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6. ‘The Scientific Basis of Religion.” By J. O. Bevan, M.A., F.G.S., F.S.A. 
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The Cambridge University Press publishes Part IX. of Mr. 
Edwin Abbott’s “ Diatessarica.”? It will be welcomed by those who 
have acquainted themselves with the earlier works from the same 
source, and contains an exhaustive and scholarly examination of 
the recently discovered Odes of Solomon. These, the author con- 
tends, were written by a Christian Jew probably at the close of the 
first century, and supply a missing link between the religious poetry 
of Jews and Christians, not quoting or imitating, but independently 
corroborating Pauline and Johannine teaching about the Church as 
the Body of the Messiah, about the Messiah as the Son of God, 
and about God as revealed to man in the unity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. The analysis of the text and of the authorities is 
carried out in a masterly fashion, and the volume is clearly one that 
no student interested in the subject can afford to neglect. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“The Childhood of Art, or The Ascent of Man,”! by Mr. H. 
G. Spearing, is described by its sub-title as “A Sketch of the 
Vicissitudes of his upward Struggle, based chiefly on the Relics of 
his Artistic Work in Prehistoric Times.” The period covered by 
this work extends from the times illustrated by the palzolithic 
cave paintings and sculpture, to those in which these arts reached 
their highest perfection at the hands of Greek artists of the fifth 
century before Christ. As the author points out, many of the most 
important discoveries have taken place during the present century, 
owing to greater facilities for travel, and greater security of life in 
foreign countries. To these discoveries must be added the higher 
scientific character with which investigations have been carried out. 
The vast mass of fresh material lying in isolated and unconnected 
fragments rendered the author's task one of extreme difficulty. 
His object was to present a consecutive and connected “story of 
the early stages of the upward wanderings by which mankind has 


g. ‘* Light on the 1 from an Ancient Poet.”” By Edwin A. Abbott, Honor- 
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reached its present level,” and the present work is offered “as a 
rough outline to be filled up by more capable workers, possessed 
of better opportunities.” Whatever the future may have in store 
for us we are none the less grateful to Mr. Spearing for the most 
fascinating story of the human race it has been our delight to read. 
We have just begun to realise the truth of William Morris’s teach- 
ing that the true motive of art is utility. In tracing the early his- 
tory of art, Mr. Spearing makes it abundantly clear that prehistoric 
man clearly recognised this truth. The wonderful paintings of the 
cave men here reproduced in colour were not painted for decorative 
purposes. They were painted in order that their owners might eat. 


Primitive man noticed that animals cast a shadow on the 
ground or against a rock, and that the shadow was never present 
without the animal. They believed this shadow to be part and 
parcel of the animal, an emanation in fact. This emanation might 
be retained in a picture painted or carved upon the sides or roof of 
a cave or rock-shelter, and the owner of which thus became the 
owner of the emanation, and so the possessor of power over the 
animal he desired to capture. But from one cause or another the 
owner might be compelled to abandon his cave, and so occurred 
to primitive man the idea of producing representations of the 
objects over which he desired power, which could be carried about. 
Hence the innumerable small figures in ivory, bone, and stone 
which have been discovered in the dééris of palzolithic habitations. 


The high degree of excellence reached by the cave-men artists 
is marvellous, considering the instruments at their disposal, and the 
difficulties under which they worked. Many of these drawings are 
equal to anything that has ever been achieved. And palzolithic 
sculpture was scarcely inferior. A female torso in ivory, repro- 
duced on page 25, may be compared with the finest examples of 
Greek sculpture without fear of disparagement. 


Mr. Spearing rightly insists that development in art, as in all 
else, is gradual and not spasmodic. There are no sudden jumps 
due to some extraordinary genius. The process is from one almost 
imperceptible step to another. Here a little, there a little, but no 
long strides. As we have frequently observed in these pages the 
key to all human knowledge is evolution. It unlocks all the 
mysteries which surround us. Mr. Spearing enjoys its spirit to the 
full, and by its use enables us to picture the gradual struggle of 
man in his upward growth from a bestial condition to a state of 
culture, as, perhaps, few of us have previously done. 


The book is superbly illustrated, a feature which adds im- 
mensely to its value. Unfortunately, however, it adds to the 
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price, and thus restricts the sale of a work which should be in the 
hands of all. We can only trust that every public library will 
hasten to obtain a copy of this important contribution to the history 
of mankind. 


“The Memoirs of Sir Horace Mann,”? by Mr. T. Giberne 
Sieveking, is something more than the biography of our British 
Envoy in Florence during the residence in that city of the Young 
Pretender. Mann was born in 1701, and died in the land of his 
adoption at the advanced age of eighty. In 1738 he went to Italy, 
and from that moment till his death he was first for a few years 
Secretary, and then Envoy in Florence. It is through his letters 
to his intimate friend, Sir Horace Walpole, that we learn, not so 
much of Mann himself, although there is something, as of Charles 
Edward. As George II.’s Envoy he was ever on the watch for the 
doings and plans of the man which were at the time the talk of 
Europe. In the author’s words, he was concerned in large measure 
in painting in this dark background against which the figure of 
Charles now stands out clear. As the agent of the House of 
Hanover he was, of course, hostile to the Stuart pretensions, but, 
as Mr. Sieveking points out, more may be learned through the 
inimical medium of some third person than through that of a friend. 


Of Mann’s letters to Walpole the author has made full use. 
and they contain matter of the greatest importance in appraising 
the character of Charles, and in forming an estimate of his influence 
on the course of events. 


The author’s apology for the Inquisition appears to us some- 
what out of place, and unnecessary in this work, and certainly does 
not impress us. His defence of privateering is also curious. . The 
volume contains some interesting illustrations. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


“The Day before Yesterday.”! is the name of a collection of 
thirty-three short stories, by the late Richard Middleton, the greater 
part of which have appeared in the Academy, Vanity Fair, and 
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the Pall Mall Gazette. It would have proved a distinct loss to 
literature if these fugitive pieces had been doomed to oblivion, for, 
it must be borne in mind that Middleton was not only a poet of 
rare distinction, but a gifted prosateur. Some idea of his style 
may be gained from the following passage from “ The Magic Pool”: 
“ As we waited breathlessly, we heard a noise among the under- 
growth on the other side of the pool—a noise, it seemed, of foot- 
steps, that grew louder and louder in our excited ears, till it was as 
if all the armies of the world were tramping through the wood: 
And then ... and then. Neither of us had presence of mind to 
wish, but we knew there was no going back. We had had our 
chance and missed it. But even now I do not doubt that it was a 
magic pool.” 

These stories are, for the most part, autobiographical, and deal 
with childish incidents and impressions, as described and analysed 
in after years. For this reason they possess a psychological value 
which in no way detracts from their literary interest. 


“The Cage Unbarred,” by Mrs. Wentworth James, is exactly 
what its sub-title explains, the “Story of a Woman who was dull.” 
If (as Dr. Watts puts it) “Satan has some mischief stiil for idle 
hands to do,” he has undoubtedly no lack of employment to suggest 
to la femme ennuyée. Now, Camilla McClare was beautiful, on 
the right side of thirty, possessed a comfortable private income, and 
had been married, for some years, to a solicitor with a good practice 
in the City. But life in even a salubrious suburb does not offer 
much excitement, and Camilla read medical books “of sorts,” and 
fancied herself seriously ill, whereas she was only bored. A clever 
doctor was called in, and he communicated to her husband his view 
of the case. Up to this time Walter McClare had been a model 
husband ; now he took to staying out of a night, and neglecting his 
wife. This conduct threw her more and more into the society of 
Mr. Lisker, editor of “The Stork,” and she felt its fascination. 
Meanwhile, acting on the advice of a lady friend, she procured a 
divorce. The summer was spent by her on a houseboat on the 
Thames, and enlivened by frequent visits from Lisker, and, when 
they parted, there seemed to be an understanding between them 
that he would marry her as soon as the decree nisi became absolute. 
Millicent, her pampered maid, picked up a sweetheart, and the pair 
concocted a scheme for levying blackmail, which was happily 
thwarted. Millicent, unlovely in body as she was in mind, shares 
with Lisker—an easy-going, kind-hearted, but extremely astute man- 
of-the-world—the merit of being a notable addition to Mrs. Went- 
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worth-James’ character-studies, with which her stories abound. 
Camilla found little satisfaction when her “cage was unbarred.” 
The position of a woman living apart from her husband is an un- 
enviable one, as Camilla soon discovered. There are plenty of 
shrewd observations and brilliant epigrams in this story, but these 
the reader must be left to find out for himself. It will be a delight- 
ful task. 

Beauty, a waif adopted by Mrs. Darling, a laundress living in a 
picturesque cottage near Merton, had the misfortune to catch the 
roving eyes of a dissipated artist of aristocratic birth. He there- 
upon took up his abode there, and, after painting the pretty child, 
led her astray. Afraid of facing the good dame’s anger, she ran 
away to London, and by representing herself as being seventeen, in- 
stead of fourteen, obtained an engagement in the chorus of 
Allonby’s theatre, and, thanks to the wholesome influence of an 
impecunious artist named Phayre, who had fallen in love with her, 
not only keeps straight, but gives promise of becoming an orna- 
ment to her profession. On a tour with another company per- 
forming in Dublin, she yields to the fascinations of a young medical 
man, attempts to drown herself, but is saved and befriended by an 
old doctor and his sister. For a time she lives with them in the 
capacity of sempstress. On returning to London, she, finding a 
difficulty in procuring a theatrical engagement, becomes Allonby’s 
mistress, and, after a while, passes into the protection of a duke 
Her end is sudden and tragic. In “ The Career of Beauty Darling,” 
Dolf Wyllarde paints the sordid realities of certain aspects of stage 
life in lurid colours. As to the rank and file of actresses, she says: 
“They eat stage, drink stage, and breathe stage. .. No wonder 
they are one-idead.” In contrast to such, she gives us the phasant 
picture of Meta Chumleigh, the cultured daughter of an officer in 
the Royal Navy, who, by her earnings as an actress, helps to keep 
her widowed mother in frugal comfort, yet, in spite of good looks 
and talent, never obtains a leading part because she determines to 
maintain her self-respect. This is a clever story of engrossing 
interest. 





POETRY. 


The small collection of verses by Mr. Robert Lovenson, en- 
titled “On the Way to Willowdale,”! has for sub-title “Other 
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Songs from a Georgia Garden,” and consists, for the most part, of 
lyrics either dealing with birds and flowers, or suggested by charac- 
ters in Shakespeare, ¢.g., Ferdinand, Miranda, Othello, etc. The 
author has a passably good sonnet on Cardenio, a lost play of 
Shakespeare. All the lyrics have the merit of spontaneity. Some 
of the songs would appeal to children, ¢.g., the following, from 
which we quote the opening stanza :— 


“Good morning, Sally Dahlia,’ 
Said Miss Mary Marigold. 

‘It will be an early summer, 
So the bees to me have told.’” 


Mr. Lovenson is fond of double rhymes, as, for instance, “ And 
the dreams of the streams of the tears,” the occasional employment 
of which is effective. 


“The Venturers, and Other Poems,”? by Mr. Vivien Locke 
Ellis, opens with a noble ode on “ England,” from which we quote 
the following stanza :— 


“They squandered life, thy children yet 
Who cared for life as they? 

To build in earth the house of dreams 
They fired the barbarous clay, 

And named for praise the creature gods 
And hymned the mortal day.” 


In “Eyes can no Falshood Tell,” Mr. Ellis gives us an exquisite 
Elizabethan lyric. “Nocturne” is a beautiful ode. From “The 
Sleeper” we cull the following stanza :— 


“ Till the blue shadow hath, 
A whiter trail to keep, 
No turning in the path 
Of thy deep sleep.” 


Mr. Ellis, in “ The Venturers,” reserves the best wine of his muse 
to the last :— 


“An hour to windy dawn, 

And there’s no sound in the sea-flowing harbour 
But plash of keel wave-borne 

And wash of wave along the hulks at anchor. 


- 
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O strange and silent-wise, 

A slow wind from the hills is coming with you; 
The cold shaft swifter flies, 

Light not yet dawn upon the nearer waters.” 


We have quoted as freely as space permits from these poems, but 
no extract, however long, can convey any adequate sense of their 
subtle charm and delicate technique. Mr. Ellis is an academic 
poet, of the school of Matthew Arnold and Lord de Tablay. His 
latest volume shows an appreciable advance on its predecessors. 
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